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2@P" The ILLustRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a double-page series of sketches 
in Norway, the beginning of a new story by the 
author of “ Patty,” and other interesting features. 

4n ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





“CAUSE” FOR: REMOVAL FROM 
OFFICE. 


HERE is no doubt of the soundness of 
the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent in his letter of acceptance and in his 
inaugural address, that honest and faithful 
officers should not be removed except for 
good and legitimate cause. But what is 
good “cause?” It is not necessarily per- 
sonal dishonesiy or official malfeasance. A 
man may not steal in office, and may be 
technically a good officer, and yet there may 
be the most conclusive reasons for his re- 
moval. The great abuse of our civil serv- 
ice, the real evil and peril, is the prostitu- 
tion of the power of the public offices to 
private and personal ends. The system as 
known for the last fifty years turns public 
trusts into private perquisites, and the pub- 
lic money paid in salaries is thus devoted to 
maintain the political fortunes of certain 
men. Now, as @ public office is a public 
trust, the officer who uses the patronage of 
his place for personal purposes, and who 
makes the office virtually a political agency, 
ought to be removed. “Cause” does not 
imply crime, and when the President said 
that no officer who is honest and faithful 
should be removed, we certainly understood 
him to mean that the abuse we have men- 
tioned was incompatible with proper fidel- 
ity, and was a most legitimate reason for 
removal. If he did not mean this, if he 
meant only that ne officer who was not dis- 
honest or grossly inefficient ought to be re- 
moved, however much he might pervert the 
authority and patronage of his office to il- 
licit ends, he meant only what every defend- 
er of existing abuses lustily asserts. So far 
as the suspensions in the Custom-house were 
concerned, therefore, the President not only 
violated no principle, but unless he was 
mistaken in supposing that the Custom- 
house was, in effect, a personal political 
machine, he would have been recreant to 
his duty had he not taken action. Of 
course if it was such a machine, and the 
President merely intended that it should con- 
tinue to be such under another form, he was 
only a false and canting pretender. And if 
it can be shown that the CoNKLING ma- 
chine has been made in the same sense a 
SHERMAN machine, or an Evarts machine, 
or a MorRGAN machine, or any body’s ma- 
chine, and that such was the President’s 
purpose, the futile insults and gibes of Mr. 
_COoNKLING against the Chief Magistrate 
might have some show of reason. 
The President’s good faith has been im- 
peached upon the ground that while pro- 
fessing to wish the Custom-house to be a 
business office and not a political and per- 
sonal ageney, he removed one politician 
only to appoint another. But to sustain 
the charge of insincerity against the Pres- 
ident it is not enough to assert that Mr. 
MERRITT was a politician, even if it be done 
in the offensive manner that the New York 
Times has permitted itself to adopt. To 
sustain the charge of insincerity it must be 
shown either that the President in appoint- 
ing a politician really meant to continue 
the abuses that he condemned, or else that 
he had no reason to suppose that, being a 
politician, Mr. MERRITT would not continue 
them. Mr.CoNKLING, whois reported to have 
described the President asa person occupying 
the Presidential chair, probably believes the 
first. As for the last, the fact is that the 
President had the best reason to believe 
that Mr. Merritt would not turn the Cus- 
tom-house into a mere personal machine, 
because he had not done so in his office of 
Surveyor during the six months that he had 
occupied it. Apart from the general prin- 
ciple of administration that new measures 
and a new system require new men, the 
President hadi seen that whatever the pre- 
sumption have been upon this point 
against sa daneere, it was disproved by 
while the promotion of Mr. 
Burt to the Naval Office was the just ad- 





vancement of an officer with whom “the 
machine” argument was notoriously power- 
less. We were among those who disap- 
proved, upon reform principles, the selec- 
tion of Mr. Merritt for the Surveyorship. 
But it is not pretended that he administered 
it for the personal advantage of any man. 
The same fact in the Collector’s office will 
be of itself a gain for reform. It is some- 
thing to destroy it as a CONKLING machine. 
But, as we said upon Mr. MERRITT’s appoint- 
ment last July, whenever he is plainly guilty 
of “ranning his office” to promote polit- 
ical and personal ends, we shall be quite as 
ready, and upon the same principles, to sup- 
port his removal as we have supported the 
removal of Mr. Summons and Mr. ARTHUR. 
If he should do so, it would be said, indeed, 
that he was only fighting the rancorous en- 
emies of the Administration with their own 
weapons. That would be true; bat it is to 
the weapons that we object. 

If our view of “cause” and of the facts 
be correct, it is evident that Mr. CONKLING 
in opposing the confirmation was not main- 
taining the President’s principles against 
the President, and however smartly he may 
have sneered, he certainly did not succeed 
in proving the President’s insincerity. If, 
as the Prestjent alleged and believed, the 
Custom-house was an agency to promote 
certain political purposes, there was the 
most legitimate cause for the suspension of 
Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. CoRNELL. Mr. ConkK- 
LING was merely striving to keep his devoted 
lieutenants in place and to retain control of 
the New York patronage, and he tried to do 
it under cover of defending the principle 
that no officer should be removed except for 
cause—a principle for which his own con- 
dact shows his contempt. Those who have 
been disappointed by the present Adminis- 
tration ought not to refuse recognition of 
what it has really effected because it has 
done much that they dislike and left undone 
much that they desire. There is no doubt 
that Congressional dictation of nominations 
has been much abated, that direct official in- 
terference with politics has been diminished, 
and that assessments upon members of the 
civil service have been discouraged. Gen- 
erally, also, not always, meritorious officers 
have been renominated when their terms 
have All such results are 
and had the friends of reform considered 
that has been done as carefully as they have 
derided all faults and short-comings, unques- 
tionably more and better results would have 
been obtained. Meanwhile Republicans 
who see and feel more and more the neces- 


sity of reform should be a little more coura- | 


geous than to suppose the question can be 
laid on the shelf by the action or inaction 
of any Administration. It is a reform 
which will be continually agitated until it 
is settled, which, like every measure of real 
progress, can bear a great deal of defeat and 
delay and disgust, but which the good sense 
of the country will gradually demand and 
obtain. 





AN IMPORTANT EVENT. 


One of the most important of recent po- 
litical events has excited very little atten- 
tion; yet it is of great significance, and de- 
serves careful consideration. The campaign 
of 1876 was fought largely upon the fear of 
“rebel claims.” The imminent danger of 


the payment of such claims, if the Democrat- " 


ic party should obtain power, was perhaps 
the loudest “cry” of that election, and it 
was 80 serious a cry that the Democratic 
candidate just before the day of election 
published a letter stating substantially that 
he should veto the payment of such claims 


if elected. These claims and the probabil- | 


ity of their payment have been denounced 
with great energy, and Republicans have 
been strenuously “ rallied” to oppose them. 
The William and Mary College Relief Bill 
was opposed with great vigor and flowing 
eloquence as an entering wedge. It was to 
be resisted at all hazards. It was a type of 
what we were to expect, except that the 
avalanche of claims would sweep away the 
Treasury. But—such is the irony of fate! 
—a Democratic House voted down the Will- 
iam and Mary claim; and when the WARREN 
MITCHELL “loyal” claim appeared in the 
Senate, Mr. Hit declared his steady hostil- 
ity to the payment of any war claims what- 
ever, and in the House Mr. Braaa, of Wis- 
consin, drew the most fiery of the Southern 
Democratic members into a vehement dec- 
laration to the same effect. It was still fur- 
ther ironical in fate, after we had been lugu- 
briously warned of the avalanches that were 


Doubtless an opportunity will be offered 
to the Democrats to take the position which 
their Southern wing has warmly and wisely 
assumed, of paying 
is plain from the nature of the case, as well 
as from copious testimony, that Southern 


no claims whatever.- -It } 











loyalty is a quality very difficult to estab- 
lish. As Mr, Hitt said, there were many 
thousands of good citizens in the Southern 
States who deplored the beginning of war 
and who loved the Union. But when their 
States “ went out,” they acquiesced and rec- 
ognized the existing authority. The loyal- 
ty which was real and efficient to the degree 
of taking up arms against the rebellion, or 
attempting in any way to maintain the 
Union, was very small, That,on the con- 
trary, which was effective when circum- 
stances permitted was very large. Mr. Hitt 
gave some striking illustrations of compara- 
tive loyalty, and his speech, with the sincere 
renunciations in the House of any desire to 
insist upon payment of any claims whatever, 
must have a very great effect except upon 
those who re all Southerners as deep 
and dark political Jesuits, who when they 
say in the most emphatic manner that they 
do not advocate a measure, really and se- 
cretly mean that they will move heaven and 
earth to carry it. 

The common agreement of Republicans 
and Democrats to stop the payment of claims 
growing out of losses in the war would be a 
great public benefit. It would settle har- 
moniously a question which will be always 
vexatious, and put an end to payments of 
very doubtful justice. Of course such a 
measure would stand alone and upon its 
own merits. The suggestion that the South- 
ern Democrats intend to offer non-payment 
of claims as the price of liberal subsidies for 
public works in the Southern States does 
not seem to be justified. That they desire 
liberal ap ons to be spent in their 


uncompromising that we have no fear they 
will be 





RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


THE position in public regard of Mr. 
Dana, the most venerable of American au- 


@ scholarly, shy, secluded mau, of extreme 
delicacy and refinement of nature, of choice 
and fastidious tastes, of the true literary 


works are very few. works are contain- 
ed in two volumes, and the “Buccaneer” 
is his most famous poem. It is a tale or 
legend of the sea-side, and over the story 
hangs a weird, supernatural light. It is 
full of gloomy power, relieved with touches 
of tenderness and solemn pathos, and it is 
very remarkable a our earlier literary 
works. Ii is perhaps too stern for general 
popular sympathy; but it is a 
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Dana’s genius, his tenderness, his sym 

his solemn thoughtfulness, tonched th 
mystic spell of nature and the y: ng thu- 
sic of the sea always nt in his soul, 
The impression of Dana’s life and genius, 
indeed, is much akin to that of Bryant in 
its solitary independence. The Puritan grav- 
ity and self-restraint, with a certain depth- 
less sadness, are in both of them; and look- 
ing back upon them now, with all their 
similarity and sympathy of nature, it is easy 
to understand with what strong and eager 
feeling Dana must have gone to see the re- 
puted author of “ —@ poem of 
which he at once perceived the scope and 
originality, and to which his soul instinct- 
ively answered. 

Mr. Dana’s lectures on SHAKESPEARE he 
read many years ago to small and delighted 
companies in parlors, not in halls, instinct- 
ively apprehending that their rare and sub- 
tle quality demanded that intimate atten- 
tion. His health, which was not vigorous 
up to middle life, then began to improve, 
and during the last half of his ninety-one 
years he was singularly hale and well. His 
life was pure and simple, but very private. 
He took no part in public affairs, and his 
name seldom appeared in print except in 
the course of some reminiscence or literary 
criticism, and we do not know if any record 
remains in letters or diary of the long and 
tranquil meditation of his life. In the midst 
of our hot and busy whirl, our fierce conten- 
tions, our passionate and often puerile strug- 
gies, it has been always refreshing and chas- 
tening to think of the serene repose, the 
lettered leisure, the unambitious but not 
torpid retirement, the grave and sweet life, 
the calm character, which the 
name of RICHARD Henry Dana always sug- 
gests. 









REPUBLICAN REACTION. 

THE Springfield Republican evidently sup- 
poses that we were advocating a side when 
we were simply stating a case. When we 
say that parties now cohere mainly by tra- 
dition, and that an attempt to force vital 
issues upon either of them would rend them 
in twain, and tly that they will 


upon ascertained a of 
the four years law, and a tenure of good 
behavior. These are the good things 
which ought to be 


gan if it has a chance, will probably under- 
take, for instance, such a reform of the civil 
service as we desire. But we do not pro- 
pose, for any such reason, to help bring in a 
party from which reform is still less to be 
expected. The Republican seems to hold 
that the election of the gentlemen we have 
named is conclusive evidence of the hope- 
lessness of “reform within the party,” and 
that all who sincerely desire reform will be 
wise enough to oppose the party of LoGaN 
and Co. 

This, as we remember, was the reasoning 
of 1872, when the Republican supported Mr. 
GREELEY and a Democratic restoration. 
There was no question at that time of 
abuses and misconduct: in the Republican 
party, and of the ascendency in the Senate 
of the very group to which Messrs. LoGaN 
and Co. belonged. There were very plausi- 
ble arguments for a If the ques- 
tion were reduced to a simple formula, Why 
was not a party to which men like Mr. Bay- 
ARD belong more than one in . 
which certain familiar “ bosses” were con- 
spicuous? the answer was easy: it was 
preferable. But the question was not quite 
so simple. Even Mr. SUMNER used to say 


at that time that Mr. GREELEY was an orig- 





honorable man, but what are the convic- 
tions and objects that control the party with 
which he acts? Is it wise, or well, or safe, 
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part, 

with an old Republican at its head, rather 
than to a party composed as we know the 
Republican party to be, even with Messrs. 
Logan and Co.in conspicuous places? That 
the question which decided the 

11872. There were many other 
ms, but that was controlling. 
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paul would have been the same even 
if Mr. ADaMs had been nominated at Cin- 
cinnati, or if the Democrats had not adopt- 


The decisive considera- 
party. 


einnati. The Administration is Republican, 
and its total freedom from scandals and its 
patriotic spirit. prevent any secession. As- 
suming that no such scandals arise, that 
specie payments are maintained, that indus- 
try revives, that the Republican Convention 
rebukes bulldozing and sectionalism, and 
does not evade honest financial declarations, 
ought there, in the Republican’s opinion, to 
be a bolt from the party because Illinois has 
elected Mr. LoGan, and New York Mr. Conx- 
Lina, and Wisconsin Mr.CaRPENTER? If a 
bolt should occur, could it have any other 
result than to secure Democratic ascendency, 
and would that increase the probability of 
reform? Messrs. LoGaN and Co. know per- 
fectly well that there is a large and inde- 
pendent element in the party which ap- 
proves neither them nor their methods, and 
which does not and would not follow them 
at all costs. That consciousness modifies 
their action, so that, however strong they 

may be, they are not the party. In our sys- 
' tem of government, where results are to be 
obtained only through party agency, patri- 
otic men will hold their party simply for 
what it is—a means to an end; but they 
will not abandon the means so long as, with 
all its imperfections, it seems to them better 
than any other. There are times, of course, 


party 
on traditions, or even on rejected reforms,” 
but in adjusting it to real and vital issues, 
and we shall labor to that end. 





A GLANCE ACROSS THE 
BORDER. 

THE amusing order signed by a military 
secre’ regulating dress at the reception 
of the Governor-General in Canada, which 
Mr. GOLDWIN SmiTH made the subject of 
suggestive comment, is significant only as a 
little part of the scheme to foster a senti- 
ment in America hostile to the American: 
idea. The drift of the BkaconsFiELp Ad- 
ministration is exaltation of the power of 
the crown, and to that degree withstanding 
the natural and historic political develop- 
ment of England. This tendency has 
aroused the attention of sagacious English- 
men, and comments upon it are among the 
most striking and interesting of recent con- 
tributions to English periodical literature. 
The same general policy which makes the 
Queen of England the Empress of India 
sends a royal princess to Canada to estab- 
lish a semi-regal court with all the attendant 
etiquette. It is a thoroughly Tory policy, in 
the old-fashioned sense, and it naturally ar- 
rests the attention of all political observers. 

Of course neither Mr. GoLDWIN SMITH nor 
any other intelligent spectator supposes 
that the advent of the Queen’s daughter 
and the colonial court at Ottawa will make 


and known as American, and 
which North America. 
Nothing can be in more 


scons on See probable than that E 
lish-speaking commanities sajdaing ook 





other upon this continent would gravitate 
together and seek some form of alliance. 
The friendly union of Canada and the Unit- 
ed States is, upon general principles, so nat- 
ural, that it is undoubtedly within the fore- 
cast of every political thinker. 

In this, view the studied cultivation of 
monarchical and aristocratic feelings and 
institutions in Canada is a policy in which 
every American may have a speculative in- 
terest as a policy intentionally perplexing 
to American political development. “The 
States” are notso far from the capital of the 
Dominion that a skillful propaganda of aris- 
tocratic and royal sentiment might not have 
some effect upon that element of American 
society which “loves a lord,” and that other 
and very different class which philosoph- 
ically distrusts popular institutions. The 
policy which tends to assimilate and unite 
the English-speaking communities of the 
New World is the true continental policy, 
and the one which an American instinctive- 
ly approves. Thus the attention which the 
avatar of a scion of royalty in Canada has 
attracted is not due nierely to the interest 
in one who is born in the purple, but to its 
political significance and tendency. The 
regulation of dress is a matter of etiquette. 
Etiquette is a constituent part of a court. 
A court belongs to a system which is not in 
the broad sense American, and which tends 
to wean American sentiment from American 
ideas. A court at Ottawa will not upset the 
American republic; but a court at Ottawa 
may be none the less worth thinking about. 





THE SWEDISH PLAN. 


As there is always sure to be legislation 
upon the subject of liquor licenses, and as 
the experience of other countries is of very 


Local option is thus far 
the favorite method of applying the prohib- 
itory principle, and iz many places, as we 
know, 1t is found to be a practicable and 
salutary pian. To compel a man to go no 
farther than the next village for his dram 


Toposed 
system hold that the law 
should be simple and easy to enforce, and 
that while it protects the public and the 
persons licensed, it should also produce the 
maximum revenue. Measured by such tests, 
the present laws failtotally. They are found 


duce little revenue, make the liquor busi- 

ness a political power, and encourage hy- 

pocrisy, fraud, and contempt for law. Upon 
these 


each five handred of population, and a con- 
venient time and place shall be provided for 
the sale of licenses, which are to hold for 
one year. The licenses shall be sold at auc- 
tion, one by one, and to the highest bidder, 
one-fourth of the amount to be paid at the 
time, and the rest within a month or six 
weeks. The buyer must notify the Board 
of Excise at what place he intends to use 
the license, and the record of such intention 
shall be open to public inspection. If own- 
ers of half the property within two hundred 
feet of the designated site object to such 


use, the license shall not issue for that place. 


The amendments, of course, are not to inter- 
fere with local option. 

The experience of Sweden justifies the 
friends of the amendments in asserting that 
uader such a system the city, town, or vil- 
lage obtains the actual money value of the 
licenses, while the dealer who has paid fair 


value will be careful not to forfeit his own |- 


limited, and they are more readily watched; 
and as all licenses are sold at one time and 
go into effect at one time, all interested can 
protect themselves most easily. The au- 
thority of the local board to regulate the 
number of licenses extends to prohibition, 





payment of the real value of the license, the 
town or village receives the undue profit 
which has hitherto been secured by the 
liquor-seller. _The effect of this will be to 
make liquor-selling no more profitable than 
other trades, so that it will pass into the 
hands of a better class. The friends of the 


amendments hold that they propose a plaim:|” 


business arrangement, fair to the liquor- 


dealer, to the public treasury, and to all the} 
people, and they have good reasons for their |. 


assertion. It is evident that such a plan 
would remedy many of the most familiar 
evils of the present system. The only ques- 
tion is whether the friends of prohibition 
will accept a compromise which is so full of 
promise, and which can appeal to experiente. 
for its justification. 





PERSONAL. 


Ex-SEcrETARY Fisu says, ‘I sometimes thi: 
when I see the way we blunder toward luck, 
an old saying that Providence takes care of 
kings, fools, and the United States,”’ 

—The new Governor of North Carolina, Taom- 
a8 J. Jarvis, is a native of Hyde County, in that 
Py. and about forty-seven years of age. His 

rst ap 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1868. Sub- 
poo. gr he served in both Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and was in the Constitutional 


Convention of 1875, of which body he was the | 


ized leader on the Democratic side. In 
1876 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor, by vir- 
tue of which office he is now President of the 
Senate. He is a man who is in the strictest sense 
a Democrat, and has been in the front rank of his 


’ party in all measures looking to the supremacy 


of that party. . 
—The Rev. Dr. Porrss, rector of GraceChurch, 
in this city, ina sermon recently published, men- 
tions as a unique fact in the Sistory of that 
church that during the past ten years its con- 
—— hog’ Ay missionary work have 
amoun ,082, larger sum probabl 
than has been contributed for m wi 
by any parish in the country. Not a doilar of 


in a velvet dress a 
e col Beet nae, bad 


. Tom TaYLor is understood to have re- 
signed the editorship of Aunch, and Mr. F. C. 
BuURNAND is to be his successor. Punch has not 


FERSON, an 


ASON, was 

but fell 
t th: Fadrpaee. 4 pantiea, meme 
at the age o -two. ICHARD 
B. Mason, colonel and breve brigadier- eral 
in the United States army, was the first civil and 
military Governor of California. Another grand- 
son, JAMES Murray Mason, was sent to the Sen- 
ate by Virginia in 1837, and remained a member 
until the civil war, when he went as Confederate 
Commissioner to England. Descended, but more 
remotely, from the same stock was Joun Y. Ma- 
son, of Virginia, who was Secretary of the Navy 
under Tyger, held the same office as well as 
that of Attorney-General under Pi and died 
in Paris, whither he had been sent by CE, a8 
United States minister. 


—Mr. Cusuine, it is said, could sixteen 
hours a day for a month, and never f an im- 
rtant fact obtained in that time. hile At- 
ey-General, he would have his meals brought 

to him and laid on his writing-des' 


and 
would eat the entire meal without looking at it 
or resting from his work. 

—Ricuarp T. Evy, a graduate and fellow of 
Columbia College of the class of 1876, recently 
received public praise from Heidel Univer- 
sity for the cxschendi Of a treatise he had 
ten on “The Sphere and Province of Govern- 
ment, according to the Doctrines of Turgot, 
Adam Smith, and Jobn Stuart Mill.” 

—In Dean Srantzy’s address on 
recently delivered before the 
Midland Institute, he recalls to us the 

»” of three 


$ 


“ 


oF j than the account of those 


t who, in the dazzling glory 





rance in public life was as a member 


who first sprang 
into fame in V. “ What can be more stir. 


of the Elizabethan age, were fired with the hope 
of ing the name of the Virgin Queen 
on a newcontinent? Look at the first projector 
of the scheme—statesman, poet, historian, dis- 
covyerer—Sir Water Raveicu. He lies in a 
nameleag grave at Westminster, but his true 
monument is the colony of Virgivia> Look at 
the strange well known in America—dim- 
fly, I fear, in England—of him who, 
t the homely name of Joun Smita, 
mee ¢,life.and-soul of that early settlement, 
; career both before and afterward was 
eeries of marvellous risks which 
3 heve belonged to a Grecian Argonaut 
ora medieval . Thrice was his life saved 
‘by: the interest which his presence inspired in 
} whom he encountered in these 
Bra, tle lady of eng a 
/ry, TRacupizonpa, the lady of the Turkish ha- 
pe, te Pocanontas, the young daughter of 
: 


F 


ndian chief. Powsaran, who threw herself 
zn him and her father’s anger. It is by a 
fate that whilst PocamonrTas, the carli- 

est or almost the earliest Christian convert of 
‘ native tribes of North America, lies buried 
: within the parish church of Gravesend, where 
she closed ler life, the remeins of Joun Suirz, 
‘after his long ope 2 career, should repose 
‘in the solemn gloom of the Church of St. Sepul- 
‘chre in the city of London. ‘Here’—such was 
ee lies conquered who conquered 
a . 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. = 


Conannes : In the Se ou the Sist ult., Mr. Seun- 
ders announced that the committee on the pro- 
posed transfer of the Bureau to the War De- 
the 
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‘ FOREIGN NEWS. 





De Mare Minister 
of Interior, and also Minister of Public Worship 
ad interim; M. Jules of ic In- 


nom- 

department. M. Andral, 

Vice-President of the Council of State, has resi A 

and Admiral Pothuan nas been ap’ ted ambassador 
am 


or at Vienna. 
President Grévy sent his first m to the Cham- 
6th, and on the same day M. Gambetta de- 


as President of the Dep- 


A 8t dispatch of the Sist ult. says that 
the Ameer of has arrived on the Russian 
frontier. His ywers were disarmed. The Ameer 


to retain his arms. The Russian 
authorities endeavored to persuade him that it would 
be rseless to go to St. Petersburg, but the Ameer went, 
nevertheless. — A Reuter tel from Calcutta re- 
that General 
rom Buzar Neng oh 
eneral Roberts 1 ir forKhurum. Riot- 
Dt) le in Seistan against 
the anthority of the Persiana.—Mohammed Khan, eon 
Whali Mohammed, has been imprisoned by Yakoob 
Khan. The Fm we Fo Cabool belonging to the sir- 
has been plunder Yakoob 
of a portion of Cabool by 
se of threats of a gen- 


have occupied, with a large display 
bia, which pozition the 
to Roumania, They have ref 
summone of ~ egy tot on up the place, 
is ied. Ans approves the 
and it is said Engiand 
to submit to 
Alexander of Batten- 
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RICHARD H. DANA. 


Tue name of Ricnarp H. Dana is associated 
with the dawn of American literature, as that of 
hia Soler ge See Soe begining of car as 
a nation. Those who have studied attentively 
the records of the Revolution will not fail to re- 
member Francis Dana, the eminent jurist, who 
served his country in the various offices of mem- 
ber of Congress, foreign minister, and Governor 
of the State of Massachusetts. The mother of 
Rum af ihe Agnars ot the Deslarntion of 

YY, one ra) 0 
" on both sides he is de- 


u 
cf 
: 
| 
: 


ed in the foundations of our republic. In 
his own life, however, there is, with a single ex- 
ception, no of his having concerned him- 

f in any way with political questions, and we 
know him only as one of the most talented and 
scholarly of writers whose efforts to give a 
national and direction to our literature 


ent century. “ 

Ricnarp Henry Dana was born in 1787, dur- 
ing the period of reaction that followed upon the 
excitement of Revolutionary days. His child- 
hood was passed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
which had been the home of his family for sev- 
generations. At the age of ten years he 
was taken to Newport, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the sea, that was to furnish him in- 
spiration for his longest and most remarkable 
poem. In 1804 he entered Harvard College, and 
here occurred an incident by no means unusual 
in the case of irrepressible youth, but one that is 
not always attended with such serious results. A 
rebellion broke out against the authorities, head- 
ed by a few lawless spirits, in which young Dana 
was concerned, and he, together with several oth- 
ers, was compelled to leave the institution. As 
usual, terms were soon made which would have 
enabled him to resume his standing ; but pride for- 
bade their acceptance, and he determined to con- 
tinue his education in other ways. Among the 
relatives ofthe Dana family was Francis Dana 
Cuannine, a lawyer of considerable reputation, 
and a cousin of Ricnarp Dana. Under his able 
direction the young man devoted himself to the 
study of the law, and was admitted to the bar at 
Bal ;in which city he had taken up his resi- 
dence for a time. He soon removed, however, to 
Boston, and it appeared as if he might follow in 
the steps of his father. His college concluded to 
er the missing degree ; he was fully equipped, 
far as the necessary study was conce to 
take a high place in the legal profession, and an 
‘was given him in politics by his election 
the e, Allthese were, how- 


s 


the 2 
henceforth to the cause of letters, : 

ny polio existed in Boston a club of 
literary éh Who had in contemplation the 


ed ths “ Anthology Club,” had - previousl+ issued 
a monthly publication, but it had been for some 





























. THE LATE RICHARD H. DANA.—[Puoroczarurp sy Warren.) 


time discontinued, and their desire was to start a 
new one. Into this project Mr. Dana, who was a 
member of the club, entered with great enthusi- 
asm, and in 1815 the first number of the North 
American Review made its appearance. For three 


years the new venture was conducted by different . 


editors. At the end. of that time, it was given 
into the charge of Mr. Epwarp. T: Onannyine, a 
cousin of Mr. Dana, and the two were subsequent- 
ly associated in the editorship. Before assuming 
this responsible position Mr. Dana had, however, 
been a frequent contributor to the magazine, and 
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had won considerable reputation as a writer by 
able reviews and articles calling attention to a 
new school of English poets, represented at that 
time by Worpsworta and Cotermper. His own 
poems were also beginning to attract attention, 
and the public were gradually becoming con- 
vineed that they need no longer look so exclu- 
sively abroad for poets and essayists. As an ed- 
itor Mr. Dana was constantly on the look-out for 
fresh talent and ability, and thus he was among 
the first to discover the remarkable beauty of a 
new poem offered by a gentleman on the part of 





an unknown writer, then scarcely emerged from 
boyhood. This poem was “ Thanatepsis,” and 
the boyish writer Bayant, whose subsequent po- 
etical contributions, together with Mr, Dana's 
own, gave a new and original character to Amer- 
ican poetry. 

In 1819 Mr. Cuannine received the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Har- 
vard College, and this terminated the connection 
of the two cousins with the North American Re- 
view. Mr. Dana determined upon starting a pe- 
riodical of his own, and with this view came to 
New York. In a short time a publication called 
The Idle Man was started, but iis career was 
brief, a few numbers only having been issued. 
Several causes have been assigned for its failure, 
but the most probable reason was that the edit- 
or’s aims were too exalted, and he overestimated 
the cultivation of the readers who support maga- 
zine literature. After the failure of his own ven- 
ture we find him writing for the magazine of his 
former contributor, the New York Review, edited 
by Mr. Bryant. In this publication many of his 
best poems appeared, and also a number of es- 
says of unusual merit. For many years articles 
appeared from his pen in different periodicals, 


‘both secular and religious, all of which bore the 


impress of careful study, and a fixed determina- 
tion to master every detail of the subject under 
treatment. In 1839 Mr. Dana appeared as a lec- 
turer. His success was. marked, the course of 
eight lectures upon Saaksrears that he delivered 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia being 
largely attended, and receiving the most favor- 
able notice from the critics. In 1850 he pub- 
lished a work of two volumes, which comprises, 
with the exception of a few essays and other un- 
important articles, about all that he has written. 
After having thus coliected together what may 
be regarded as the sum of his literary achieve- 
ments during the years spent in active work, Mr. 
Dana determined upon retirement from the scenes 
where he had acquitted himself so well. For the 
last thirty years he has been known to the world 
neither as a lecturer, nor a writer, but simply as a 
scholarly gentleman enjoying the laborious crea- 
tions of others, and dividing his time quietly be- 
tween the rural delights of his country home and 
the pleasures to be enjoyed in meeting with con- 
genial friends and acquaintances during his peri- 
odical sojourns in Boston. 

Many causes have been assigned for Mr. Dana’s 
complete relinquishment of all literary labor at 
so early a stage of his career, the chief among 
them being his delicate health. This, however, 
can scarcely be charged as the whole reason for 
his withdrawal from all active part in the world 
of letters. Although far from strong in his youth, 
he was nevertheless able to endure the etrain of 
a collegiate course and subsequent legal studies, 
and it is affirmed that his health improved rapid- 
ly after. reaching the age of fifty. That he must 
have possessed considerable vital strength and 
endurance is shown by the fact of his living until 
ninety-one without ever having positively assumed 
the character of an invalid. A more likely rea- 
son for his indifference to the laurels to be won 
by a successful author may be found in the fact 
that fortune had placed him beyond the necessity 
of toil, and the possession of a fastidious taste that 
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forbade his competing for fame on the only level 
where i c 


in his publication of The Idle Man ; and 

as already s' the secret of its untimely 
fate probably lay. One of his bi in 
speaking of this unfortunate periodical, says: 
“Six numbers of it were issued, when it was dis- 
continued, the author acquiring the experience, 
hitherto not uncommon in the higher American 
literature, that if he would write as a poet and 
philosopher and publish as a gentleman, he must 


ana’s style was of the purest, being not only 
musical in ¢ i i 


dramatic, never 
range of sensationalism. That such wares as these 
brought to the literary market might fail of pur- 
chasers, and that the writer of them might be in- 
duced to lay down his pen in weariness at the ob- 
tuseness of his public, is easy of comprehension. 

The most remarkable of Mr. Dana’s produc- 
tions, and the one that will probably live the 
longest among American literary collections, is 
one that has already once been forgotten. In 
1827 the author, who had recovered somewhat 
from the disappointment attending the failure of 
his unfortunate magazine, published a small col- 
lection of poems, among which was one called 
“The Buccaneer.” At the time it attracted con- 
siderable attention, and added much to the then 
growing reputation of the writer. But when, 
about six years ago, it was republished in Har- 

's Magazine, with profuse illustrations, and 
in a manner calculated to draw attention to its 
peculiar value as a masterpiece of literary art, 
some newspaper critics failed to recognize it, and 
hastened to congratulate Mr. Dana upon the pro- 
duction of a new poem. Yet “The Buccaneer” 
is one of the most powerful pieces of word-paint- 
ing in our language, having been justly compared 
to Couerincr’s “ Ancient Mariner,” the fame of 
which remains unimpaired. As many of our read- 
ers will be interested to see the poem — 
refer them to Harper's Magazine for r, 
1872, and quote in connection with it the follow- 
ing paragraph relating to the poem, from one who 
recognized its remarkable power as a picture of 
human guilt and misery: “‘The Buccaneer’ is a 
philosophical a tale of the heart and the 
conscience, e villainy of the hero, though in 
remote prospective to the imagination, appeals 
on that account the more powerfully to the con- 
sciousness. His remorse is touched with con- 
summate art, as the rude, hard, earthy nature 
steps into the region of the supernatural, and 
with unchanged rigidity embraces its new terrors. 
The machinery is at once objective and spiritual 
in the vision of the horse. The story is opened 
by glimpses to the reader in the only way in which 
modern art can attain with cultivated minds the 
effect of the old ballad directness. The visionary 
horror is relieved by simple touches of human 
feeling and sweet images, as in the opening of 
the lovely, peaceful scenes of nature.” 

Mr. Daxa’s long career is ended at last, and the 
swear | feeling of those who knew him only 
as an author must be regret that he did not write 
more, and that a. greater appreciation was not 
extended to his early efforts for the improvement 
and development of our literature. As a pri- 
vate individual his life has been singularly peace- 
ful and happy. Born in a circle where polite 
learning was a natural accomplishment, and the 
possessor of inherited wealth, nothing appears to 
have been wanting to make existence a blessing. 
Although called upon to suffer many bereave- 
ments, losing his wife while yet young, and fol- 
lowiig several children to the grave, his last 
hours were cheered by the ministrations of an af- 
fectionate daughter, and he leaves a son to per- 
petuate his name, and one who, like his father, 
has for many years devoted himself to literary 
labors. Mr. Dana’s death took place on the 
morning of Sunday, February 2, at his residence 
in Boston, which he was accustomed to seek only 
when driven from his beautiful summer home at 
“Manchester by the sea” by the inclemency of 
New England winters. 





THE SORROWS OF A NOVELIST. 


PEeRHaPs no greater compliment can be paid to 
the genius of a novelist than the personal interest 
in his fictitious characters of which the writer of 
the following letter complains with a fine humor 
that reminds us of the author of The Wonder, 
Adventures of a Phaeton. It shows that he has 
invested his characters with the personality of 
real men and women, and that his story has touch- 
ed the hearts as well as interested the minds of 
his readers. The experience of Mr. J. Smith is 
not without parallels in that of such novelists as 
Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, and 
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out with no more definite intention than that of 
making my men and women as like as I could to 
the men and women I had seen and known. As 
I never had had the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of a murderer, a forger, or a bigamist, and as 
it seemed to me that perp gmaven 
bigamists formed, after all, but a ropor- 
tion of the population of this country, I t 
it would be at least safer to leave those persons 
out altogether. But, on the other hand, it never 
occurred to me that I should be to rep- 
resent the world as consisting exclusively of sugar- 
plums and orange blossom, that the business of 
a@ novelist was to be limited to the patching up of 
marriages, and that my dearest friends would ex- 
ecrate me for admitting that even people 
may occasionally be the victims ; 
quite unnecessary and unrequited suff How- 
ever, for many a day I was left to do as I pleased. 
I might have made a Nibelungen holocaust of the 
whole of my characters, and the world would not 
have shuddered one bit. I was allowed to work 
my own wild will on death-beds or marriages, and 
nobody seemed to care. Then a change came. 
I suddenly discovered on what a barrel of dyna- 
mite I had been sitting, contentedly kicking my 
heels. .The new story ended tragically. That it 
must have ended tragically I should have thought 
any reader would have perceived almost at the 
outset. However, no sooner was it published 
than I was appalled at what I had done. 

remonstrances, written with an earnestness, with 
a sense of deep personal injury there was no mis- 
taking, that now poured in on me, would have 
startled and shocked the least sensitive of per- 
sons. I had been looking at the whole thing as 


a piece of literature ;. my ts appear- 
ed to take it as a cruel and stirring up 
of painful recollections of own domestic ca- 


lamities. Was there not enough sorrow in the 
world? “Oh, how could you do so, Mr. Smith ?” 
Well, at that time I was than I am now, 
and had not acquired that to public 
opinion that comes with years and the reading of 
Marcus Aurelius. I wrote many letters in reply, 
and argued and remonstrated in turn. I appeal- 
ed to the highest literature that has impressed the 
world; I took shelter behind the highest names ; 
I demanded to know whether, if fiction only dealt 
with the Rosa-Matilda side of life, it would not 
be put away from serious consideration altogeth- 
er. No use. “Oh, how could you do so, Mr. 
Smith ?” 

Well, then, accident rather than design took me 
away from the domain of tragedy for some years 
after that, and the public and I seemed to get on 
very well together. There were no more remon- 
strances, only mild felicitations. One distinguish- 
ed physiologist has informed me that he even now 
takes up and re-reads after dinner one of the nov- 
els I wrote at this time, because he is of opinion 
that nice, comforting literature of that sort is a 
real aid to stion ; and another equally distin- 
guished ‘professor has confided to me that novel- 
reading he finds to be quite invaluable, for after 
dinner he lies down on the hearth-rug before the 
fire, his wife reads to him a pleasant, soothing 
novel until he goes to sleep, then he awakes in an 
hour or so ready for a long night’s work. I am 
proud to have helped this good work in however 
small a measure. “ But Scripture saith an end- 
ing to all fine things must be ;” and so, after this 
period of repose and relaxation, I began to write 
the life and adventyres of a certain set of char- 
acters whose story plainly pointed to a tragic end. 
That is to say, it so pointed to me and to a few 
people who saw what was coming, and who wrote 
and implored that the doom might be removed ; 
but the wider public were only surprised and in- 


| dignant and resentful. And now there was a new 


note audible in the cry. This tragic end was so 
“unnecessary!” “Oh, why, Mr. Smith, could you 
not have allowed So-and-so and So-and-so to spend 
the remainder of their lives together? Surely it 
was un that such an awful fate should 
befall them.” These letters were even more ur- 
gent, pathetic, indignant, than before; but they 
did not trouble me 80 much now. Years and Mar- 
cus Aurelius had taught me to be of a placable 
disposition ; I was no longer anxious to point out 
that apparently unmerited and “ unnecessary” suf- 
fering is one of the most familiar and obvious 
facts of life, and that any literature that aims at 
representing life must give it its proper promi- 
nence. The themselves, one might have 
said, were proof of the commonness of tragedy : 
why the almost invariable reference to some do- 


himself or herself? One piece of criticism, how- 
ever, 1am bound-to admit was sound. “TI will 


sary,” said a physician. “I have 
gone carefully the case as you present it, 
and from my diagnosis I feel confident that if I 


in Leouldhavecured:him.” There 
was nothing to be said in answer to that. 

After this y forgive me for being so 
in coming to end of the third volume: 
is a matter of habit—I fell away from the trag- 
Sacdiimend wae fet Bo 

apparent satisfaction 
of my friends. I will over the considerable 


ere 


‘ bt appeared as if I had 
vefused to listen to all the previous prayers and 
Pleadings. _ I was regarded as incurable; an as- 
gassin by habit and repute: this was the climax. 


“By this time, however, Marcus Aurelius had com- 


Pleted his work ; I was as insensi ible to these pit- 





them—a most judicious and praiseworthy - 
ceeding on his part. He went on to say, “Of 
ee ee are too 
miserable.’ Why is this? y should you make 
them all end so sorrowfully?” The little word 
“all” somewhat startled me. I began to reckon 
up. During my fourteen years of novel-writing I 
had written in all eleven novels; three of these 
had ended tragically. Was it possible, I was 
forced to ask myself, that out of the whole eleven 
novels only those three which had ended tragic- 
pe Boon ame arlene Ad a 
and bethought myself of those three tidal waves 
of correspondence. Was I right, after all, in my 
juvenile retort that tragedy was the only form of 
fhtorsture that firmly impressed itself on the mind ? 
And the more I recalled of the pleadings put for- 
ward by those remonstrants the more it became 
clear that the “happy-ending” novels of the series 
had been entirely forgotten, except when some 
hard-working man of science wanted to pur him- 
self to sleep on the hearth-rug. And if all this 
were 80, what was the obvious conclusion that 
had to be drawn? 
At po nate ngnonge =o¥9 by 
this discovery. It seems that my eight or- 
rovels should-be wholly forgotten, 
pricy i : 2 aon sa It seems 
strange peeregriant trag- 
edy should remember only the three tragic ones. 


And as my fature work? Just now, for 
example, I am in the composition of a 
story the characters in which have really nothin 
awful or tragic about them. and I get on 
well; we have had some fine 
; I should like to part on terms with 
them. But Iam driven to ask w! , in order 





I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
. Sura. 
WASHINGTON’S PRECOCITY ; 
HIS DEATH. 


Tx youth of Wasnineron was one of the most 
precocious of which we have any record; his 
great qualities seem almost innate. His father 
died when he was still a child; his mother, left 
with a large family and slender means of sup- 
port, could give him little education. He was 
brought up in poverty, sent to a common country 
school, and scarcely learned to read and write. 
In spelling he was always inaccurate. He read 
little, knew none of the learned could 
never even master French. A tall, grave, awk- 
ward -boy, he probably labored on his mother’s 
farm, was plainly dressed, knew none of the ele- 

and refinements of literary culture, was 
surpassed by all his contemporaries of eminence 
in knowledge of the world and books. Jxrrzr- 
sow, an accomplished scholar, was always an au- 
thor, a man of letters ; he had followed at college 
the usual studies of the time, had read Porz and 
mastered Swirr and Appison. To Jonn Apams, 
the poor student and teacher, the charm of letters 
was early familiar, a solace, a source of strength. 
Still more with Prycxnry, Rurteper, Carrot, 
Morris, Save, Apams, Hancock, a learned edu- 
cation seemed a necessity, and all the chief lead- 
ers of the republicans in Congress were excellent 
scholars. FRANKLIN was almost the master of 
science, Lex an author, Henry an orator. But to. 
the young WasHineton came none of those ad- 
vantages of instruction and study that seemed in 
that age even more than at present the first req- 
uisite of an able politician ; no learned profess- 
or taught him the charm of classic letters, no 
regular discipline was enforced upon him by a 
college life; no library lay open to him, no books, 
lectures, popular instruction. He was himself 
his only teacher ; he began almost as a child to 
lay down a plan of conduct founded upon the 
golden rule of duty; he would be humane, grave, 
polite, respectful, patient. It is impossible that 
any thing should be more complete than these 
rules for the formation of a great character that 
shall also be a one, and WasHINGTON at 
thirteen almost foreshadows himself. No one 
can tell whence he took them, from what book or 
author. They conclude: “Labor to keep alive 
in your breast that little spark of celestial fire 
called conscience.” But the student of Marcus 


He was six feet high, strong, well formed, of a 
fine expression, and diffident manners. Modesty 
he always felt and showed; he knew, no doubt, 
his own inferiority in scholarship, and at last re- 
gretted it. But to one branch of knowledge his 
mind turned instinctively—he studied mathemat- 
ics with success, became a good draughtsman ; 
learned ; won that philosoph- 


with ; y, relig- 
ion, ruled his heart. His were violent, 
and sometimes the boundaries by 
which he would confine them. His temper was 
stormy. He loved, and wrote lines to his un- 
known fair that are intolerable; he he 
plead; but and composure seon re- 
heart was 


less renowned, but 
its preserver, the world its favorite 
Wasuineron at thirteen kept his journal, st 
geometry, was fond of writing out business forms, 
and even selections of poetry. It is said his 
lections are not ; it is wonderful 
at such an age he could have selected 
all. But we may discover already in all 
ish exercises the neatness, regularity, 
later life only te 
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these lower times would be selected to 
wilds of Dakota, and fix the boundaries 
unknown wilderness! But Wasurneton 
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or, and at seventeen was already 
profession. At an age when JEFFERSON was 
ning his Cicero at college, Joun Avams teaching 
unruly boys at Worcester, when Pops had just 
printed his pastorals, when JOHNSON was an un- 


support. -He was already - i for his 
virtue, his native strength, his industry, and his 

i large. At nineteen he was made an 
adjutant-general of the Virginia militia, to inspect 
and discipline them ; his salary was considerable, 
the position important; he filled it well. Next 


Vernon, of which he became the heir. 
At twenty, appointed a commissioner by the Gov- 
ernor, he made his way through h almost 
intolerable to meet the French officials in the wil- 


shaken ; he was sometimes seriously ill; he seems 
to have had some tendency to the disease that 
carried off his half-brother at an early age; he 
was subject to throat and eat 
last he died of a severe cold. But in and 

his rare composure, his usual pre- 
served all his physical vigor. His mind, his body, 
were equally strong ; neither ever failed him. His 
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ute to Wasuineron the heroic despair of E 
beedreanlbor xy dain ratte. oo 


. 
the savages ; com- 
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in cross- 
ing the icy Delaware, the most daring action of 
the war! It was the stern restraint exercised by . 
Wasurerton over his fierce, ardent passions that 
distinguishes him from the common 


had pierced his heart and wounded it. His sec- 
ond attachment, to Miss Mary Pauurrs, a New 
York lady, was apparently sufficiently strong to 
give him the uneasiness of alover. He ; 
he confided his secret toa friend. But Miss Pan- 
Lips married Major Morais, an English officer, 
one of WasHINGTON’s compani in arms, and 
the young provincial was disappointed. He was 
only twenty-four. At twenty-six he paid his ad- 
dresses to that fair and stately widow whom he 
has made one of the noted women of the age. 
She was amiable, wealthy, intelligent; Wasnxc- 
ton had inherited Mount Vernon, and here he 
might have lived in opulence and ease had not 
the claims of his country driven him to action. 
He chose rather to live and die for his fellow- 
men, and with his usual grave composure ex- 
posed his fortune to confiscation, his head to the 
traitor’s block, his honor to the risk of chance 
atid fate. Had he failed, an utter ruin, a perfect 
reverse, waited upon his remarkable prosperity. 
Of success he might often despair. It was in 
these moments of self-sacrifice that WasHmneTon 
rises to heroic greatness. 
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would be the firmest advocate of national hon- 





blican virtue came to him as the result of his 
Peaithful. mind and body, his early labors, his 
later self-sacrifice; he was in all things a repub- 
pure, honorable, polite, generous, looking 


his liar organization dissolved with no men- 
tal S ahenes He caught cold, felt that he 
must die, bore pain with silent resolution, and 
was suffocated by a quick inflammation. To a 
friend he said: “I find that I am going. My 
breath can not last long. I believed from the 
first that the disorder would prove fatal.” He 
was filled with — for the kind attention 

im ; his goodness, benevolence, 
the last time. A few minutes be- 
he said, “I am just going. Have 
me and do not let my body be 
put into the vault in less than three days after I 
am 





well.” Hoe expired without a struggle or a sigh. 
Rae Se Je cits we eee 
spirits ve lived uj e earth to . 
en mansions of eternal nine he seemed to s 
his wings and fly ly away, It is only eighty 
already ASHINGTON 
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SHOOTING CATTLE AT AN 
INDIAN AGENCY. 


‘Ovr resents a stir- 
engraving rep’ 












scene at an of 
ten days, and as splen- 
did sport. the 
the in herd. 
Others take positions on the fence, and with ar- 
ws and tomahawks excite the cattle to fury. 
The Indians wild with the sport, and fire 
sa sok Sat hpi of te, spas 
» bec y some- 
times. whiz in unpleasant proximity to their ears, 
id to keep as many as he can secure. The 
is Armed with sharn knives, 
and howling like a crowd of demons, the sa 
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As shown in our picture, these shootings are 
attended by large crowds of Indians. In the low- 
er right-hand corner of the sketch stands a pony 
with a “ travois,” the body of which is formed of 
light branches curved into a rough circle, and 
fastened by a net-work of rawhide. This rude 
vehicle is attached to the pony’s saddle by means 
of poles. It is loaded with the usual outfit of 
Indian domestic utensils—a water-keg, a kettle, 
and a tea-cup. On the saddle hangs a drinking 
cup. On another “travois” in our sketch sits a 
squaw helping a child build a miniature tepee, or 
tent—an amusement at which Indian children 
play as white children build block houses. Next 
comes a Catholic priest from the school at the 
post. Just beyond him an Indian has picked up 
a dog that has been shot by a stray bullet from 
the corral, and the crowd is hastily scattering 
from the dangerous neighborhood. In the centre 
we see a couple of dogs harnessed to a “ travois,” 
and near them a pony loaded with willow twigs 
to be used in packing the meat. An army officer 
has just driven up to the scene on a “ buckboard,” 
the swell equipage of an Indian post. The 
sketches described were made by Mr. Rogers at 
Standing Rock Agency. 





- SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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by bony plates, but the jaws have neither 
sockets nor grooves in the skulls, which would 
seem to indicate that teeth were entirely wanting. 
A new order has been established by Profeasor 
Manrsz for this animal, to which he has given 
name of Sauranodontide. Its ho- 
rizon is in the Jurassic. The single specimen 
known is about eight feet long. 
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Serious complaints have been made in regard 
to the administration of the Jardin des Plantes 
establishment 
fo of ing ie vill 
r reo! wi w 
Aoublanas resale in ng it in a considerable 
measure to its former position as one of the fore- 
most in the world. 
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referring to occasional 


| visits of the sperm-whale to the coast of Europe, 


calls attention to some interesting old v- 
ings representing the pursuit and capture of this 
antmal in earlier times. One of these pictures 
represents a whaling scene in the port of Anco- 





The number of zoological stations on the sea- 
coast for the aha of researches into the 





investigations of the two has been published 
conohany * Dr. Cuavs in Part I. of the Mem- 
oirs, This embraces several articles upon the 
anatomy, physiology, and development of the 
crustaceans, sharks, the torpedo, etc. 





Professor Brooxs, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is still continuing his course of instruc- 
tion to teachers in elementary zoology. Some 
particular form of animal life, such as the earth- 
worm, the leech, etc., is taken as the subject of 
each series of lectures. A minute analysis is 
published beforehand of all the points of exter- 
nal and internal anatomy and general structure 
to which attention is to be especially directed. 





A new volume, Vol. 4, of the Botanical Gazette, 
published at Madison, Indiana, by Messrs. CouL- 
TER, announces some new features, including a 
considerable extension of size. This work, in 
connection with the Balletin of the Torrey 
tanical Club, is now an important organ of com- 
munication between botanists in reference to 
discoveries of new species and localities, as well 
as botanical information generally. 





In 18% the Secretary of the Treasury epytiet 
to the Secretary of War for assistance in the 

rosecution of experiments for the pu of 
— life-saving apparatus used by the 
Treasury ent, and then under the charge 
of Captain J. H. Mzxriam, of the Revenue Ma- 
rine, requesting that an officer be designated to 
assist Captain Merriam in the selection or in- 
vention of suitable ordnance to carry a line to 
or from a vessel in distress, for the purpose of 
saving life or property on. board. 

A series of experiments was prosecuted at 
Sandy Hook under the direction of a board of 
offi but subsequently Lieutenant Lys, of 
the Ordnance, was detailed to continue the in- 
ves ions and carry them to a satisfactory de- 
termination. This has been done, and the result 
presented in an elaborate report, which forms 
a of the report of the Chief of Ordnance for 

No claim of os originality is made for the 
ma og which has been selected for the use 

the American Life-saving Service, as, like 
nearly all others, it is a duplicate of the system 
h from the n- 
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vivid picture of what may be called the heroic age of 
New England, when the sturdy English settlers waged 
almost constant warfare with their French and Indian 
foes, and prepared the way for that flercer struggle that 
resulted in the independence of the colonies. Captain 
Nelson is a novel which both young and old will read 


fatigab! 
that “‘the problem of administering so extensive a 
collection within such narrow and nnsuitable quarters 


has become and, it may be add- 
” The accumulating volumes crowd 
the alcoves and the floors of that part 


age for a few thousand foreign documents and copy- 
right deposits less frequently used has been obtained 
in the dark unused apartments beneath the Capitol ; 


—Rev. Alphonsus P. Pelletier—was in the midst of the 
ceremony, when suddenly his voice faltered, and he fell 
to the floor. He was removed to the vestry, but life 

ease. Mean- 


the interrupted ceremony, and then the bridal party 
and the guests and witnesees left the church, nct know- 
ing that the priest lay lifeless in his sacerdotal robes, 


Between five hundred and one thousand volumes 
have been added within the past year to the Law Li- 
brary in the Equitable Building. 





Leas than a year ago a Boston firm began to can cod- 
fish bali. A method had been discovered by which 
minced fish and potatoes could be so canned as to retain 
very perfectly the original flavor. The demand for 
these fish-balls has so increased that the firm has not 
been able to:supply the market, and is preparing to 
enlarge its manufactory. 





Since steam-engines-have been brought into requisi- 
tion in the work of storing ice it takes but a few days 
to fill even the largest house. This year the weather 
has been very propitious, and in the beight of the sea- 
son it is estimated ‘that not less than 300,000 tons a day 
were stored. It is expected the whole harvest will 
amount to about 8,006,000 tone ; and as the quality of 
the ice is excellent, there seemr,to be a pleasant cer- 
tainty that during the coming summer there will be an 
abundance of ice at a moderate cost. 





South America is suffering an epidemic of small-por. 
In some parts of Brazil the mortality from the disease 
has been fearful. Famine, also, is rapidly diminishing 
the population of certain sections. 

An outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle in 
some parts of England has caused various regulations 
and restrictions to be instituted in regard to the im- 
portation of them from this country. A cargo from 
Portland, Ontario, lately shipped to Liverpool, was ine 
spected, condemned, and slaughtered. 


A bust of Charles Kingsley has beer placed in Ches- 
ter Cathedral. 








It is the popular belief that malarial diseases are 
constantly increasing in New York city, but statistics 
show that since 1872 the virulence of malaria has been 
much modified. ; 

Fifteen barrels of apples were never more quickly 
disposed of than the other day when they were dis- 
tributed to the 2500 school-children of Joliet, Dlinois, 
The children and their teachers were taken out for a 
sleigh-ride in. about four hundred cutters, and had a 
grand time. The apples were distributed as a part of 
the entertainment. 


There have been 810 English authors named Smith 
whose full names are known. How many are John 
Smiths? 


adopt stringent 

for the burning of Weilianka and other infected vil- 
lages where it may be thought necessary for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants. 

The young Queen of Holland has received a warm 
welcome in the Dutch territory. The King is report- 
ed to have addressed her on their arrival at home in 
the following enthusiastic words: ‘I sm delighted to 
be able to welcome your Majesty on the soil of the 
Netherlands. Your Majesty may be proud of the re- 
ception with which you have met. As King of Hol- 


land, I am deeply moved. Your Majesty may rest as- 


sured that no queen on earth is at this moment richer 
than you are in love, in honors, and in attachment 
from a famous, honorable, and faithful people. Long 
live the Queen of Holland!” 





A physician remarked in a recent lecture that “ rest 
was one of the first remedies in every headache.” The 
brain, when excited, needs quiet as much as a frac- 
tured limb or ap inflamed eye, and the chances of ar- 
resting the pain depend upon our ability to secure 
this, 

An Austrian journal states that the plague origina- 
ted from a shaw] which a Cossack, returning from the 
war to Wetlianka, gave to his lady-love. The girl 
wore it two days, and then sickened with all the symp- 
toms of the plague, and died. During the following 
four days the other members of her family took the 
same disease, and died. The infection spread rapidly, 
but the local authorities paid little attention to the mat- 
ter until half the inhabitants of the village had died. 








More than 200 families have gone to the far Sonth 
from this city and Brooklyn during the last six months. 
Some of these are thrifty working people, who go— 


'| chiefly to Florida—to buy land and carry on farming; 


others possess considerable means, and go there to 
plant large orange groves, or for the benefit of their 
health, Consumptive and rheumatic persons usually 
find the climate of Florida congenial. 





The faneral of the Princess Hanem Zeinub, a favor- 
ite daughter of the Khedive of Egypt, who died at Al- 
exandria, at the age of fifteen years, was attended with 


Kasr-el-Nil palace. The interment took place in the . 


Rilah Mosque. Twenty-four buliocks, thirty camels, 
and twenty wagons were in the funeral procession. 
These animals were laden with bread, dates, cooked 
meats, and vegetables; the wagons carried casks of 


and silk, others half naked, followed the wagons, re- 
peating prayers and clapping their hands. After them 
ceme the family of the young priacess and the high 
officials of state, then the coffin, borne by officers of 
rank. Bettind this walked three eunuchs bearing on 

} Shovels copies of the Koran, to be buried with 
deceased. The coffin was of simple rovgh-hewn 
and upon it were placed the jewels of the prin- 
worth 2 million and a half of dollara, After the 





the grave, to pray for the goul of the departed. 
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HELP. 


My hands have often been weary hands, 
Too tired to do their daily task ; 

And just to fold them for evermore 

Has seemed the boon that was best to ask. 


My feet have often been weary feet, 

Too tired to walk another day; 

And I've thought, “To sit and calmly wait 
Is better far than the onward way.” 


My eyes with tears have been so dim 
That I have said, “I can not mark 
The work I do or the way I take, 
For every where it is dark—so dark !” 


But, oh, thank God! There never has come 
That hour that makes the bravest quail: 
No matter how weary my feet and hands, 
God never has suffered my Aeart to fail. 

So the folded hands take up their work, 
And the weary feet pursue their way ; 

And all is clear when the good heart cries, 
“ Be brave !—to-morrow’s another day.” 





(Begun in Hazree’s Werxty No. 1137.) 
VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Dzap Men's Suozs,” “ Hostaces To 
Fortunsz,” “An Orzn Vespict,” ET0., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
RORIE OBJECTS TO DUETS. 


Mrs. Carmicnakt’s little dinner went off 
smoothly and pleasantly, as all such entertain- 
ments had done under the new régime. The cap- 
tain knew how to select his guests as well as 
he knew how to compose a menu. People felt 
pleased with themselves and with their neighbors 
at his table. There was nothing heavy in the din- 
ner or in the conversation; there were no long 
sittings over old port or particular claret. The 
wines were of the first quality, but there was no 
fuss made about them. Colonel Carteret remem- 
bered how he and the squire had sat prosing hyd 
their a Sees t as i 
were fiving in a new world—a world in which 
full-blooded friendship and boisterous hospitality 
were out of fashion. People whose talk had 
hitherto been intensely local, confined for the 
most part to petty sessions, commoners’ rights, 
hunting, and the parish church and schools, 
found themselves discussing the widest range of 
topics, from the prospect of a European war— 
that European war which has been impending 
more or less distinctly for the last twenty years 
—to the latest social scandal in the upper.cur- 
rents of London society. Captain and Mrs. Car- 
michael’s country friends, inspired by one or two 
clever young men just imported from the London 
clubs, were surprised to discover how well they 
were able to criticise the latest productions in lit- 
erature, art, and the drama, the newest results 
of scientific investigation, or the last record of 
African or Central Asian exploration. It was 
quite delightful to quiet country people, who 
went to London on an average once in three 
years, to find themselves talking so easily about 
the last famous picture, the latest action for libel 
in artistic circles, or the promised adaptation of 
Sardou’s last comedy at a West End theatre—just 
as glibly as if they knew all about art, and had 
read every ‘play of Sardou’s. 

Roderick Vawdrey enjoyed himself wonderful- 
ly at this particular dinner party so long as the 
dinner lasted, for Captain Carmichael, by an over- 
sight which made him inwardly savage all dinner- 
time, had placed Mr. Vawdrey and Miss Tempest 
side by side. There had been some confusion in 
his mind as he finished his plan of the table, his 
attention having been called away at the last mo- 
ment, or this thing could not have happened; 
for nothing was farther from Captain Carmichael’s 
intention than that Violet and her old playfellow 
should be happy in each other’s society. And 
there they sat, smiling and sparkling at each oth- 
er in the exuberance of youth and high spirits, 
interchanging little confidential remarks that 
were doubtless to the disparagement of some per- 
son or persons in the assembly. If dark electric 
glances shot from the covert of bent brows could 
have slain those two happy triflers, assuredly nei- 
ther of them would have lived to the end of that 
dinner. 

“ How do you like him?” asked Rorie, stoop- 
ing to sniff at the big Marshal Neil bud in the 
specimen glass by his plate. . 

“Whom ?” 

“The man who has Bullfinch.” 

Lord Mallow was in the place of honor next 
his hostess. Involuntarily Violet glanced in that 
direction, and was startled to find the Irishman’s 
good-humored gaze meeting hers, just as if he 
had been watching her for the last half hour. 

“How do I like him? Well, he seems very 
good-natured.” 

“Seems good-natured! You ought to be able 
to give me a more definite answer by this time. 
You have lived in the same house with him—let 
me see, is it three or four days since he came?” 

“ He has been here nearly a week.” 

“A week! Why, then you must:know him as 
well as if he were your brother. There is no 
man living who could keep himself dark for a 
week. No; I don’t believe the most inscrutable 
of men, born and bred in diplomatic circles, could 
keep the secret of a solitary failing from the 
eyes of those who live under the same roof with 
him for seven days. It would leak out somehow 
—if not at breakfast, at dinner. Man is a com- 
municative animal, and so loves talking of him- 
self that, if he has committed murder, he must 

tell somebody about it sooner or later. And as to 
that man,” continued Rorie, with a contemptuous 
glance at the single-minded Lord Mallow, “he is 





a creature whom the merest beginner in the 
study of humanity would know by heart in half 
an hour.” 

“ What do you know about him?” asked Vix- 
en, laughing. “ You have had more than half an 
hour for the study of his character.” 

“J know ever so much more than I want to 
know.” 

“ Answered like a Greek oracle.” 

“ What, have you taken to reading Greek ?” 

“No; but I know the oracles were a provoking 
set of creatures who answered every inquiry with 
an enigma. But I won’t have you abuse Lord 
Mallow. He has been very kind to Bullfinch, 
and has promised me that he will never part with 
him. The dear old horse is to have a comfort- 
able stable and kindly treatment to his dying day 
—not to be sent out to grass in his old age, to 
shiver in a dreary solitude, or to be scorched by 
the sun and tormented by the flies.” 

“ He has promised all that, has he? He would 
promise a good deal more, I dare say,” mutter- 
ed Rorie, stooping over his rose-bud. “Do you 
think him handsome? Do women admire a fresh 
complexion and black whiskers, and that unmis- 
takable air of a hair-dresser’s wax model endowed 
with animation ?” 

“T see you consider him an idiot,” said Vixen, 
laughing. “ But I assure you he is rather clever. 
He talks wonderfully about Ireland, and the re- 
forms he is going to bring about for her.” 

“Of course. Burke, and Curran, and Castle- 
reagh, and O’Connell, and fifty more have failed 
to steer that lumbering old vessel off the mud- 
bank on which she stranded at some time in the 
Dark Ages. In fact, nobody except Oliver Crom- 
well ever did understand how to make Ireland 
prosperous and respectable, and he began by 
depopulating her; and here is a fresh-colored 
young man, with whiskers @ la cételette de mou- 
ton, who thinks he was born to be her pilot, and 
to navigate her into a peaceful haven. He is the 
sort of man who will begin by being the idol of a 
happy tenantry, and end by being shot from be- 
hind one of his own vs 

“T hope not,” said Vixen, “for I am sure he 
means well. And I should like him to outlive 


1 songs 
man had a plaidie, he would pawn it for a dhrop 


0° the cratur.” 


Later, Violet and Lord Mallow sang a little duet 
by Masini, “ O, que la mer est belle!” the daintiest, 
most bewitching music—such a melody as the 
Lorley might have sung when the Rhine flowed 
peacefully onward below mountain peaks shining 
in the evening light, luring foolish fishermen to 
their doom. Every body was delighted. It was 
just the kind of music to please the unlearned in 
the art. Mrs. came to the piano to com- 
pliment Violet. 

“T had no idea you could sing so sweetly,” she 
said. ‘“ Why have you never sung to us before ?” 

“Nobody ever asked me,” en answered, 
frankly. ‘“ But indeed I am no singer.” 

“You have one of the freshest, brightest voices 
I ever had the happiness of hearing!” Lord Mal- 
low exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

He would have liked to go on singing duets 
for an indefinite period. He felt lifted into some 
strange and tful region—a sphere of love 
and harmony—while he was mingling his voice 
with Violet’s. It made the popular idea of heaven, 
as a place where there is nothing but singing— 
an eternal, untiring choitr—clearer and more pos- 
sible to him than it had ever seemed before. 
Paradise would be quite endurable if he and Vio- 
let might stand side by side in the serried ranks 
of choristers. There was quite a little crowd 
round the piano, shutting in Violet and Lord Mal- 
low, and Roderick Vawdrey was not init. He felt 
himself excluded, and held himself gloomily apart, 
talking hunting talk with a man for whom he did 
not care twopence. Diréctly his carriage was an- 
nounced—sotto voce by the considerate Forbes, 
80 as not to wound any body’s feelings by the sug- 
a? that the festivity was on its last legs— 

r. Vawdrey went up to Mrs. Carmichael and 
took leave. He would not wait to say good-night 
to Violet. He only cast one glance in the direc- 
tion of the piano, where the noble breadth of 
Mrs. Carteret’s amber brocaded back obscured 
every remoter object, and then went away mood- 
ily, denouncing duet singing as an 

When Lady Mabel asked him next day what 
kind of an evening he had had at the 
House, in a tone which implied that any enter- 
tainment there must be on a distinctly lower level 
as compared with the hospitalities of Ashbourne, 
he told her that it had been uncommonly slow. 

“How was that? You had some stupid per- 
son to take in to dinner, perhaps ?” 

“No; 1 went in with Violet.” 


ought to get on very well together.” 





“Oh yes, that was well enough, but the even- 
y slow. There was too much 


“Lord knows, It was mostly French and Ger- 
man. I consider it an insult to le to ask 
them to your house, and then stic down 
in their chairs and say h-sh-h! every time they 
open their mouths. If people want to give ama- 


teur concerts, let them say so when send 
out their invitations, and then one know 
what one had to expect.” 


“T am afraid the music must have been very 
bad to make you so cross,” said Lady Mabel, 
rather pleased that the evening at the Abbey 
House should have been a failure. “Who were 
the performers ?” 

“Violet and an Irish friend of Captain Car- 
michael’s; a man with a rosy complexion and 
black whiskers—Lord Mallow.” 

“Lord Mallow! I think I danced with him 
once or twice last season. He is rather distin- 

ished as a politician, I believe, among the 

oung Ireland party. Dreadfully radical.” 

“He looks it,” answered Rorie. “He has a 
loud voice and a loud laugh, and they seem to be 
making a great deal of him at the Abbey House.” 

“*Tommy loves a lord,’” said Lady Mabel, 
brightly. Rorie hadn’t the faintest idea whence 
the quotation came. “I dare say the Carmichaels 
are rather glad to have Lord Mallow staying with 
them ” 


“'The squire would have kicked him out of 
doors,” muttered Rorie, savagely. 
“But why? Is he so very objectionable? 


doesn’t go out to dinner to hear people sing 


is bad he abuses every and declares the 
ladies were all ugly.” 

“Oh, the dinner was excellent, I believe; I'm 
not a connoisseur, 
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makes very good speeches. Papa read one of 
them to us the other day when there was a great 
debate going on upon the Irish land question.” 

The duchess remembered being read to ope 
evening after dinner, but the debates, as deliver- 
ed by the duke, had generally a somnolent effect 
upon his wife. She had a faint idea of the be- 
ginning, and struggled heroically to discover 
what the speakers were talking about ; then came 
a soft confusion of sound, like the falling of wa- 
ters, and the middle and end of the debate was 
dream-land. Lady Mabel was of a more ene 
ic temper, and was interested in every thing that 
could enlarge her sphere of knowledge, from a 
Parliamentary debate to a Greek play. 

The duchess had never in her life refused com- 
pliance with any wish of her daughter’s, so the 
horses’ heads were turned toward the Abbey 
House, along a smooth hard road through a pine 
wood, then through a lodge-gate into a forest of 
rhododendrons, 


“This is really a nicer 
mamma,” remand Lady disapprovingly. 

It appeared to her quite a mistake in the ar- 
rangement of the universe that Violet Tempest 
should be heiress to a more picturesque estate 
than that which she, the Duke of Dovedale’s only 
daughter, was to inherit. 

“My dear, Ashbourne is perfect. Every one 
says so. The stables, the offices, the way the 
house is lighted and heated, the ventilation.” 

“ Yes, mamma ; but those are details which no- 
body thinks about except an architect or a house 
agent. Ashbourne is so revoltingly modern. It 
smells of stucco. It will take a century to tone 
it down. Now this fine old place is like a dream 
of the past ; it is a poem in wood and stone, Ash- 
bourne would be very well for a hunting-box for 
any one who had three or four other places, as 
pwd but when my time comes, and I have 
only Ashbourne, I’m afraid I shall hate it.” 
by,” oak a be a a choice of places by-and- 

» Said the duchess, consolingly. “You will 
oe Briarwood.” ‘ Revi 

“Briarwood is a degree uglier than Ashbourne,” 
sighed Lady Mabel, leaning back in the poser oS 
7 pped to the chin in Russian sable, the image 
0 











childhood, was to be her 
ever contradicted her, 
than perfect ; and yet that mysterious and rebell- 
“Tt is not enough.” 
She was like the woman in the German fairy tale 
who, beginning as the wife of a half-starved fish” 
erman, came, by fairy power, to be king, and then 
pang gtd os Phe 
tented, or 

oven to have the erdering 68 asian meme” 


alkdhsed cen ee ee ae cont he . 


The rebellious voice expostulated this 
winter afternoon, as Lady Mabel’s eyes 
scanned the dark shining rhododendron 


bushes 
rising bank above bank, a veritable jungle, back. 
ed by tall beeches and tower-like Douglas firs, A 
blackbird was whistling joyously amongst the 


greenery, and a robin was singing on the othe 
side of the drive. ‘The sun-lit sky i 


grounds so much had they been the heritage of 
any other heiress than Violet Tempest. 
e old hall was full of people and voices when 

the duchess and her daughter were 
There was a momentary hush at their entrance, 
as ot Bo stvet ee and 
Mrs. Carmichael came smiling out of the fire-light 
to welcome them, in Theede's last invention, 
which was a kind of skirt that necessitated a pe- 
culiar gliding motion in the wearer, and was built 
upon the lines of a mermaids tail. 

“ How good of you !” exclaimed Mra. Carmichael. 

“ We were coming through 
not resist the temptation of 
said the duchess, Bee do = do, 


and had avoided making an Absalom of himself 
ground, : 


fy 
ut 
as 


a 
AG 


i 
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“T hope your grace has not forgotten me,” he 
said; and the cee, who had not the oe 
recollection of his face or figure, knew this 
must be Lord Mallow. “I had the honor of be- 
ing introduced to you at Lady Dumdrum’s de- 
lightful ball.” 

The duchess said something 
Lord Mallow free to talk to 
minded her of that never to 
waltz, and talked, in his low- 
as 


was his one ular star. 

“Tt was a nice sa sag it? nel ye 
were too many le for the rooms,” Lady 
Mabel, easily; “and I don’t think the flowers 
_— at cua arranged as the year. before. 


“T was not there the year before.” 
“No? I must confess to having been at three 
balls at Lady Dumdrum’s. That makes me seem 


son. They put on a hoidenish freshness, and 
pretend to be delighted with every thing, as if 
they were just out of the nursery.” 


“That's a very good idea up to thirty,” said 
Lord Mallow. “I should think it would hardly 
answer after.” 


“Oh, after thirty they £ be fond of 
horses, and take to betting. young la- 
dies after thirty are the most desperate—what is 


that dreadful slang word ? in. society. 
How do you like our hentng? : 
“T like riding about the , but 


I should hardly call it hun after L 
shire. Of course that a measure upon 
what you mean by hun If only mean 


wees cousin, Mr. Vi . i 
“Was m . Var , Out to-day?” . 
“The M. F. H.? in the Sree Might May I get 
you some tes ?” 
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perngy vak, time rong cerough 
; was 
Ss, cates Sores periormences. 'o sit in a 
fashionable gown — a on oe 
might be to sit in—and dispense tea to a 
a a anh pect ee 
; 
ny Tiel of bappiness peakase riae 
appreciate that, the weak human soul would have 
to go through a troublesome ordeal in the way of 
es the gray cloth at Hoyle’ printing 
w a menen weet a Sen ond © 
ed round upon wheels before it is ready 
for the perieeaee vo 
Lady and “Mallow had a longish 
chat in the deep-set window where Vixen watch- 
ed for Rorie on his twenty-first birthday. The 
conversation came round to Irish politics some- 
how, and Lord Mallow was enraptured at discov- 
that Lady Mabel had read his or 
had them read. 
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country, but you don’t live in it.” 
“T go there for the “ 
“Ye; bus pentionen will to the most un- 


for fishing—Norway, for ex- 
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comfortable 
ample You go to Ireland just as you go to Nor- 
4] admit that the fishing in Connemara is 


rather remote from civilization—” 


“Of course. It is 
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ornithological studies can imagine 
ncaa Weer sae sien of ptases bon 
its ramifications, one species of pigeon has 
been truly domesticated, but this has 
many remarkabie changes. There are now among 
home-bred pigeons many varieties or ex- 
hibiting strange These were all 


place that is perpetually going on in 
the pigeon Among the most in 
varieties, as well as those most frequently met 
with, are the Jacobin, which has a range of feath- 
ers inverted over the head and extending down 
side of the neck as a hood; the fan-tail, in 
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ers of each bird are marked the number of 

it has flown and the number of matches it has 
won, Fie cervicegtapen bas probally beck eas 
used in the inions than in any other 
country, and has often been intrusted with impor- 
tant messages both in affairs of war and com- 
merce. Its rate of t is not less than thirty 
miles an hour, and it been known to pass 
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harmonious sounds. The exhibitors of those that 
were adj worthy of such honor 
prizes of dollars each, the management 
desiring to stimulate the of rare and 
peculiar breeds in this country. The whole scene 
was immensely ted by the little folks, 
many of whom doubtless parted with their 
pets to swell the exhibition. It is not likely 
that fancying will ever become as pop- 
ular dneiee a6 S 8 ee 
taste is one that t great y 
cultivated. we tual bear enteiate ailieaeane 
and in ing, especially the erratic little tum- 
blers, which delight in stroked and fondled. 
make a most addition to a coun- 
wy while as pets they repay the care and 
ection devoted to them. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
FEBRUARY. 
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scoinaet cemetery hate te 
defender, as to his pulpit 


and ay a committee of the 
of ion undo ti te ostet es { bis 
su one 0 
ees to the vast audience which he 
gathers to hear him in M‘Vickar’s Theatre, Chi- 
oe: The Rev. Dr. TaxLor discusses the theme 


of the pulpit will learn how to do their work. 
The discussion is one of the healthiest of the 
sigus of the times. It indicates a desire on the 


d of the — to get rid ofa merely perfunc- 
tory meth performing ministerial duty. It 
his audiences as well as his books; shall learn 


their cares and sorrows, their ho 
and shall taik to them less professionally and 





The Observer cails attention to an important 
bill which is now in the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Lower House of Congress. 
The facts are these: Under the lead of a Neapol- 
itan Jesuit named Gaspar, the Legislature of 
a bill which allows the 
Jesuit fathers to hold an unlimited amount of 
rty in the Territory, and exempts all they 

old from taxation. The bill does not require 
the corporators under it to be citizens, and its 
neglect to limit the amount of property held is 
coutrary to public policy. The Governor of the 
Territory vetoed it, but his veto was overridden. 
The Senate of the United States has passed an 
act setting aside this Territorial law, but the 
House is tardy in acting. Such monstrous leg 
islation as this ought to be promptly abrogated, 
and the Jesuits taught a needed lesson. 





All the romance of the Orient will soon be 
ne. English capitalists are making of ‘the 
Cienen, petroleum, sulphur, and salt’’ of the 
Sea ion in Palestine a profitable com- 
merce. The trade in Dead Sea salt especially is 
roving to be large. A railroad from Jaffa to 
p rid em is on the way to completion. There 
are now three American colonies in Palestine, 
and all of them are said to be prosperous. Thus 
the West is steadily encroaching on the old hab- 
itudes of the East. 


The compilers of the English Baptist Year- 
Book carefnily collect the statistics of their de- 
nominatio: throughout the world. The pre- 
ponderance of Baptists in the United States is 
80 great that ou of our country their num- 
bers appear small. The total of communicants 








ministers is 17,683; of these over 
this country, and 1879 in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 








in support of his plea, that WexpeL, Pariiirs 
has di niger" o of his “bag seme —— for — 
ty years, ways audiences, r. 
Moopr has the po seneees with addresses 
which have been heard scores of times. Of his 
lecture on Dante, delivered in the Rev. Dr. 
Luysurn’s Church, Baltimore, to men only, on 
a recent Monday afternoon, the nm 
Weekly says: ‘* The church was filled with men 
of all ages and conditions. Bankers sat side by 
side with laborers, and clerks and merchants 
were crowded together in the same pew. A 
few colored men sat here and there, and there 
was quite a number of habitually drunken men 
in the galleries.” 

This certainly shows a mixed audience, An- 
other Baltimore paper says of Mr. Moopy’s 
hearers in the northeastern part of the city: 
‘At one time we noticed five professional gam- 
blers and two avowed skeptics among the inquir- 
ers.”” Mr. Moopy’s plan contemplates a series 
of sermons in each quarter of Baltimore. 





The prospects of the continuance of the Church 
of England as a state Church are considered 
loomy by many of its distinguished leaders. 
e Liverpool A thus sums up the admis- 
sions of several well-known men: ‘‘ Canon RrLs 
lamentingly predicts that disestadlishment is 
coming as certainly as to-morrow’s dawn, unless 
the Church can be purged of Romanism, and he 
fears it can’t. Mr. Mackonocuis has formed a 
league to help it to come—a | e by no means 
contemptible in numbers or in zeal. wt 
ELLIcoTT has just warned the faithful, throug 
the Nineteenth C , that the very existence 
of the national Church is menaced by the prac- 
tices of such as Mr. Mackonocuig. The Bishop 
of Peterborough, Dr. Maezs, says of disruption 
that he thinks it ‘is certainly coming.’ ”’ ore 
alarming than all these is age of the 
the organ of the erate High- 
Churchmen. “ Unless,” it says, “in some er f 
a present wat body of the High On cepts ‘ 
unless the great y of the urch party 
enforce some kind of moderation on their out- 
lying irregulars, it is impossible not to see dis- 
raption and revolution, and that, too, we fear, in 
a not far distant future.” 





The British Wesleyans are making rapid prog- 
ress in collecting their Thanksgiving Fund of 
,000.. The contributions of London have 
already reached £40,000; it is expected that the 
pee ge from the London circuits will reach 
250, The new theological college for the 
Midland Counties will be p at Handsworth, 
Birmingham; an estate of eighteen acres has 
been purchased, and arrangements are making 
for prompt organization. 


The rapid progress. made by Christianity in 
the far t receives fresh illustration in the 
formation of a Chinese Tract Society. Its or- 
— was completed at Shanghal Novem- 

29, 1878. The publishing committee will 
consist of four foreigners and four natives, who 
will represent the following denominations: 
Presbyterians and 


Baptists, Metherliets. Th ey et a 

e r i0 
po Pa are the Rev. Dr. Evxtns, Bisho 
ScuHEREscHEWSKY, and the Rev. Drs. Lonp an 
BaLpwim, 


The question of free or pewed. churches has 
come into prominence again, and its earnest dis- 
cussion is an unmixed benefit to society. A 
young woman was lately ejected from a Roman 

tholic church of this city because she could 
not pry a fee of fifteen cents for her seat. This 
harsh treatment has aroused ind tion, and 
the Catholic churches of New York have been 
severely censured for their practice of requiring 
payment on the spot for every worshipper’s sit- 
ting. It has been shown, however, that they 
have hours of service when all seats are free, and 
some free sittings in each church at all times. 

Whether the system of free seats bas or has 
not been a failure is purely a question of fact. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has been built 
up on it. For a long series of years its Disci- 
pline forbade the erection of pewed churches; 
and taking the country throughout, the pewed 
Methodist churches are much less numerous 
than the free. A Protestant Episcopal society 
exists for the promotion of the erection of free 
churches, and claims that the free system is more 
successful financially. That it has not succeed- 
ed in the great cities is, however, notorious. 





The statement made that Lzo XIII. has sent 
a letter to the Italian bishops advising Catholics 
to take part in the state elections is denied. An 
effort is making in Rome to form a moderate 
Catholic party which shall recognize the mon- 
archy and at the same time guard the Church. 
It meets with little encouragement. 





The present number of benefices in the Church 
of England is over 13,000; the number of church- 
es is 16,000. The untitled clergy are in number 
25,000, fully one-fifth of them without parishes. 
The yearly income of the Church is believed to 
be $40, ,000. Its heads are 2 archbishops, 28 
bishops, 8 suffragan bishops, 30 deans, 74 arch- 
deacons, and 610 rural deans. The Disestablish- 
ed Church of Ireland has 2 archbishops, 10 bish- 
ope, 1238 benefices, and 2000 clergymen. The 

piscopal Church in Scotland numbers 7 bishops, 
212 churches, and 215 clergymen. 





The Rev. Gzorcs H. Herpwortn, pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples in this city, finds him- 
self compelled to retire for a season from public 
duty in order to secure rest and recuperation. 
The burden of the great debt of $185,000 has 
— very get be him ; this has, however, 

nm reduced to ,000, and all expenses have 
been thet. Mr. Hepworts designs to go to 
Europe to stay several years. 





As many as 1063 parishes and stations are va- 
cant in the Roman Catholic dioceses of Prussia 
in consequence of the war between the state and 
theChurch. In the diocese of Breslau there are 
200 vacancies; in Cologne, 187; in Treves, 163; 
in Minster, 149. 
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or 1 to every 2145 of the population. The cost 
of maintaining the churches is $5,000,000 per 
year; the money spent at the liquor shops is es- 
timated at $60,000,000. Three-fourths of the an- 
nual cost of pauperism, crime, and the mainte- 
nance of police and courts of justice, Mr. Jaox- 
son charges to the liquor traffic. This outlay he 

juts at $6,100,000. The total yearly receipts for 
icenses are $300,000. 





At the annual meeting of the British Branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance, recently held in 
London, it was announced that the Rev. James 
Davis, for many ~_s eecretary, has been com- 

lied to resign in consecuence of ill health. 

ver three hundred new members were enrolled 
duriug the year—a greater number than has been 
known in any one year before since the Alliance 
was organized. 


Among the persons who offered their congrat- 
ulations to King Humsert upon his esca 
from death by the hand of an assassin were the 
representatives of the Protestant Churches of 
Italy. They were received in the most friendly 
manner; the King shook hands with each min- 
ister of the deputation, inquiring about each 
Church, and expressing surprise that the forms 
of Protestant faith in ly were so many. The 
bitter comments of the ultramontane press of 
Rome upon this reception are curious. The 
Osservatore no says that aking who professes 
to be a Catholic “can not and must not interest 
himself in the work of Protestant evangeliza- 
tion, or rather of moral and religious corruption, 
in the metropolis of Catholicism.” The Unita 
Cattolica denounced the “ effrontery’’ of the dep- 
utation in presuming to appear before him as 
Protestants. The Romano di Roma denies the 
right of the deputation “‘to stand before the 
throne of the house of Savoy, on whose coai of 
arms is emblazoned the cross.’? The Protest- 
ants, —_ this paper, ‘‘ are wicked apostates, who 
are defiling our city, corrupting our families, and 
who raise on our soil, stained with the blood of 
our martyred ancestors, their lying temples,” 
etc. The Rev. Dr. Tartor, of the American 
Baptist mission in Rome, has done well to gath- 
er together these specimens of the journalism 
of the Papal City, and to make them known to 
his countrymen. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two old Scotch women were discussing the merits 
of a minister who had lately come into their neighbor- 
hood. “And hoo d’ye like the new meeniater *” said 
the one. “Ou,” said the other, “he’s that deep I canna 
understan’ him.” ‘“ Hoots,” said the first, contemptu- 
ously, “ he’s no ge meade «wg dramly.” ‘‘ Drumly,” 
a) to water, means thick, muddy. The stream 
was shallow enough, bat the drumliness made it look 





A lady, to be and ing sick of her 
bargain, to a friend to help her to untle th 
knot it was too late. "Oh, ol . 





“Did encore him ?”* was asked of a young lady 


who was the performance of an aspirant for 
musical “A little,” she replied, “but not 
enough to call him out.” 





“I —_ our charch will ge food many — 
& waggish deacon to ter: “ 
PSopt nda amrlheee 33 P mi 


A wit having been asked by another person whether 
penap, aol, "Wine teed hen cronas? hon cae 
money, ou might 

him an emetic, and he wouldn't return Diag 








bereaved widower, while receiving the condolence 
of friends, acknowledged that it was indeed a great 
Joss, a sad bereavement, that he had. suffered, and 
added: “And just think! Only a few days ago I 
bought her a whole box of pills, and she hadnt had 
time to take half of them before she died.” 





On Seine Gonertet by her adorer, a young lady in the 
millinery line broke forth in this way: “Such a wretch 
ought to be battered to death with thimbles, and buried 
in a band-box !” 





When may one’s teeth be said to usurp the functions 
of one's tongue ?—When they are chattering. 





had no others, and that those had just come in. “A 
said the wit, “I see your master 





very long.” 
FITTED. 
Scznz: Fancy hosiery. Facetious Youth purchasin 
Bow for his Sweetheart. . 


Faoerttous Yourn (to shop-girl), “T suppose you have 
all kinds of ties here, miss ? ‘ . 


Suor-Grat. “ Yea, I believe we heve, Sir. What kind 
would you like to see ?” 

Faoeriovs Yours ( ing to his sweetheart). “‘ Could 
you supply me with a pigs-ty 7” 

Sn u. “With pleasure, Sir. Just-hold down 
your head and I'll take your measure.” (Tableau. 





* Basurvt Lover (to his sweetheart). “ Ahem, miss, I 
want to see Neg father. I’ve an important matter to 


ee to him.” 
oune Lavy (considerately). “I'm sorry papa is not 


at bat couldn't you propose to me just as well ?” 
He aid, and with portent success, 





“What shall I leave you when I die ?” said an in- 
sipid fellow to a youn lady whose patience he had 
nearly exhausted. ‘“ Needn’t wait till you die,” said 
she; “you can leave something now, if you will.” 
“What shall I leave ?” he ask: “Leave yourself,” 
lied. He left. 





Will science please stand up and teil us.why a girl 
pea mente Gem wy | Anon has to sweep off 
the front steps can ride miles in a sleigh, with 

her but some other ‘s brother's 
arm, getting even a blue nose 








“If all the world were blind, what a melancholy 
sight it would be!” said an Irish clergyman. 


“ How much will charge for a Bologna sausage 
Tose of pooh Le. he ask- 


of a dealer. “Fifty kreu 
“ the sold 





” 
fer: 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONCASI. 


Tae above illustration represents the execution 
by the apy of Juan Oxtva y Moncasi, who on 
the 25th of October last attempted the murder of 
the young King of Spain. The history of the 
crime is in brief as follows: 

The attack on King ALroxso was made by 
Moncast as his Majesty was passing from the 
great central Bog of Madrid, the Puerta dei Sol, 
through the Calle Mayor toward the royal palace. 
The King was attended by a guard of honor, but 
rode ahead of his aides. -Moncast, who stood near 
the arched passageway into the ancient Plaza 
Mayor, where were performed the awful acts of 
the Inquisition, fired twice at his Majesty, the sec- 
ond shot taking effect in the hand of an aide who 
rode up to his rescue. The culprit was at once 
secured. The shooting was witnessed by General 
Grant, who stood at a window of the Hotel de 
Paris, across’ the Puerta del Sol, but the ex-Pres- 
ident was on the point of starting for Lisbon, and 

to ALFONSO. 


nay ne 

the examination of prisoner began on the 
second day after the shooting. The public prose. 
tor with the utmost 
rigor. The court counsel to defend the 


accused, who had declared to the magistrate at 
the prison that he did not wish to choose his own 





THE EXECUTION OF MONCASI FOR AN ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF KING ALFONSO. 


lawyer. According to the custom in Spain, the 
lawyers of Madrid are obliged in turn to take up 
such cases when the persons interested can not 
afford or do not choose to select counsel. The 
counsel appointed -was Sefior Jimenez pet Cerro. 
He displayed much zéal ini the cause of Moncasi. 
He requested the Court of Appeal to allow him to 
examine the witnesses, and to permit the exami- 
nation of Moncasi by two medical men whom the 
defender named in his petition. . Both requests 
were granted, and the public prosecutor on his 
side named two eminent physicians, who visited 
the Saladero Prison on October, 30. The four 
doctors questioned the accused, and he answered 
all theit queries with great readiness, They re- 
ported, after a second visit- at a later date, that 
Juan Oxrya y Moncasr was quite sound in mind. 
One of the physicians desired that more informa- 
tio should be obtained from the family and na- 
tive place of Moncasi, and Sefior Jmenxz DEL 
> Cerro directly filed another petition claiming this 
inquiry, on the ground that the aceused was re- 
ported to have been detained for several months 
in a lunatic asylum. The judge did not consent 
to this petition, and he only prolonged the delay 
granted for the medical investigation of the pris- 


oner himself. 
‘The trial resulted in condemnation to death, 





and the sentence wag carried out on the 4th of 








January. Hanging was long since abolished in 
Spain, and the garrote substituted for the bar- 
barous gallows., The method of execution is clear- 
ly shown in the engraving. The culprit is placed 
on a seat, his back leaning against a strong up- 
right post, to which an iron collar is attached, 
inclosing his neck, and so contrived as to be drawn 
home against a sharp steel point by turning a 
powerful screw behind the post. The arms and 
legs of the culprit are tightly bound. When all 
is ready the executioner takes the lever of the 
screw in both hands, gathers himself up for a 
powerful muscular effort, and at the moment of 
a preconcerted signal, draws the iron collar tight, 
while an attendant flings a black handkerchief 
over the face. The sharp point severs the bones 
of the neck, and a momentary convulsive press- 
ure of the hands and a heaving of the chest are 
usually the only visible signs of suffering. Death 
is instantaneous. 








INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON 
CLIMATE. 

Many rivers have totally disappeared, or have 
been reduced to mere streams from an irrational 
and heinous felling of the forests. In the north- 
east of Germany, the Narp and Gold rivers exist 








only.in name. The classic lands of antiquity are 
rich. in sad Jegsons of deforestation. - The springs 
and brooks of Palestine are dry, and the fruit. 
fulnéss of the land has disappeared. The Jordan 
is four feet lower than it was in the New Testa. 
ment days. Greece and Spain suffer severely to 
this day from the effects of destroying their for- 
ésts. . Many parts of the kingdom of W iirtemberg 
have been rendered almost barren by the felling 
of the trees. In Hungary the periodically re 
turning drought, is universally attributed to the 
extermination of the forest. We attribute the 
present unfruitfulness of Asia Minor and Greece 
to the destruction of the woods; steppes, ruins, 
and tombs have taken the place of what was the 
highest culture. Sardinia and Sicily were once 
the granaries of Italy, but have long since lost 
the fruitfulness sung of by the ancient poets. 

On the other hand, man can improve the con- 
dition of the land in which he lives, more slowly 
indeed, but as certainly, by cultivating and pre- 
serving the forests. In former years reliable 
authorities have told us that in the Delta of 
Lower pt there were only five or six days of 
rain in the year, but that, since the time when 
Mehemet Ali caused gome twenty thousand trees 
to be planted, the number of days of rain in the 
year has increased to forty-five or forty-six. The 
Suez Canal has produced remarkable results. Is- 
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meilia is built on what was a sandy desert, but 
since the has become saturated with canal 
water, trees, bashes, and other plants have sprung 
up as if by magic, and with the re-appearance of 
the vegetation the climate has changed. Four or 
five years ago rain was unknown in those regions, 
while from May, 1868, to May, 1869, fourteen 
days were recorded, and once such a rain-storm 
that the natives looked upon it as a supernatural 
event. 

Austria herself has a very striking instance of 
a change of climate being produced by deforest- 
ation. We refer to that stretch of miles of 
country over which the railroad passes, near 
Trieste, a8 you go from Austria to Italy, bleak, 
barren, stony, with hardly earth sufficient for a 
weed to take root in, a stretch of barrenness on 
which some dread anathema seems to rest. It is 
a curse that reste on it called down from Heaven 
by man. Five hundred years ago, and an im- 
mense forest stood on the ground where now is 
nothing but a sea of stone. Venetians came and 
hewed down the forest in order to procure wood 
for piles and mercantile purposes. 





THE SIGHT OF FISH. 


We are led to believe by the investigations of 
anatomists that the organs of special sense in 
fishes are very imperfectly developed; but while 
this may be true in the main as regards the spe- 
cial senses of smell, hearing, and touch, I am con- 
strained to believe, from the observations of my- 
self and many others, that fishes in general have 
the senses of sight and hearing developed in a 
much greater degree than is generally supposed. 
It is a popular idea that fish are necessarily near- 
sighted on account of the conformation of the 
eye, which is large, round, and prominent; and 
the main argument adduced to support this theo- 
ry is the readiness with which they will take an 
artificial fly, trolling spoon, or other artificial bait 
which resembles in but slight degree the natural 
objects of food that they are intended to repre- 
sent, if, indeed, they are intended to represent 
any thing. It is very often the case that those 
anglers who are most strenuous in their theory 
that fish are near-sighted stultify themselves by 
carrying a large and most varied assortment of 
artificial flies of all shapes and colors, in order to 
meet the “ fastidious taste” of the fish that often 
refuse one or color, and rise eagerly to 
another, which could not be the fact were they 
so near-sighted as many believe. The consisten- 
cy of these anglers would be more apparent if 
they would adopt Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s 
theory of artificial flies, and confine themselves 
exclusively to his three typical flies—brown, yel- 
low, and green hackles. 

Now, I am not of those who believe that our 
brave game fish possess such extreme gullibility 
as to mistake an artificial lure for the genuine 
article upon the h is of near-sightedness, 
My opinion, founded upon numerous experiments, 
is that fishes see and hear as well in and through 
the medium of the water for all practical pur- 
poses as the angler does through the medium of 
the atmosphere—+the clearer and more rarefied 
the medium, the clearer and greater the range of 
vision in both instances. In muddy or turbid 
waters the sight of fishes is necessarily limited, 
as ours would be in hazy or foggy weather. It is 
neither fair nor logical to presume that fishes in 
water ought to discern objects in the atmosphere 
above any clearer or plainer than we can per- 
ceive objects in the water while standing on the 
brink. : 

We are altogether too prone to judge every 
thing from our own stand-point, and to attribute 
to our own cleverness results that in all probabil- 
ity depend upon other and extraneous circum- 
stances. Who of us could tell a skillfully tied 
artificial fly from a real one beneath the water, 
when its surface was ruffled by a brisk breeze, 
shadowed by drifting clouds, covered with the 
froth and suds of an eddy, or surmounted by the 
foam and bubbles of a rapid? Yet there are 
those who contend, because fish fail to detect this 
difference through the same obstacles to clear 
vision, that they are of a verity near-sighted, and 
easily fooled by the very poorest semblance of a 
fly or feathery nondescript ; but let one of these 
persons try a cast of the best flies upon a bright 
still day, when the water is perfectly clear and 
the surface like a mirror, and if he expects te get 
a rise under such conditions, he himself must be 
very near-sighted indeed. On the other hand, 
any one who has seen a black bass dart like an 
arrow and seize a minnow swimming quietly 
thirty feet away, or a brook trout flash like a 
meteor for a dragon-fly hovering near the water 
at the same distance, must admit that their vis- 
ual powers are sufficient for all practical pur- 


I am well aware that scientists consider fish 
myopic, or near-sighted—not, however, on ac- 
count of excessive convexity of the cornea, as is 
popularly supposed ; for it is an exploded theory 
in medical science that myopia depends necessa- 
rily upon this condition. Indeed, in fishes the 
cornea is almost flat ; while in birds of prey, which 
have a very extended range of vision, the cornea 
is quite convex. From the lack of analogy, from 
the great difference of construction of the ocular 
and auditory apparatus of fishes and terrestrial 
animals, and from the wide difference in the 
properties of the media of air and water, I am 
convinced that the organs of the special senses 
of sight and hearing in fishes are not well under- 

at the present day; and I am confident 
that fature investigations will prove them to be 
possessed of much greater acuteness of vision 
and hearing than is now accorded them. 

It is a well-known fact that fishes are attracted 


by any gay, bright, or glittering substance, as a 
a 


sleeve-button, er a coin, and have: 


swallowed them when dropped in the 
water. I have caught brook trout with winter- 
green and partridge berries, the bright scarlet 











color seeming to allure them; and I have even 
caught them with a naked bright fish-hook. But 
all this does not prove that they were the victims 
of a myopic mistake, or that in their near-sight- 
edness they mistook these various articles for 
something else ; neither does it prove that a black 
bass will grab at @ trolling spoon, a blue-fish snap 
at a bone squid, or a Spanish mackerel seize a 
metal or pearl troll under the delusion that they 
are really choice shiners or delicate piscatorial 
tidbits. A camel, it is said, will bolt all sorts of 
substances, as metal, glass, stones, leather, etc. ; 
but when was his short-comings attributed to 
short-sightedness? Our dogs will often refuse 
good, clean food, and hunt up an old dry bone, 
a stone, an old shoe, or a stick, and will gnaw 
them with delight, and even swallow them with 
evident gratification. Birds will peck at and 
swallow bright beads, colored threads, etc., and 
kittens will seize, claw, and bite almost any moving 
small object; but these vagaries are attribu 
to the idiosyncrasies of the animals mentioned, 
while in fishes they are ascribed to defective sight. 
Does a salmon or a shad at spawning-time seek 
out and ascend its native stream by instinct, 
smell, or sight? It is very convenient, but not 
at all satisfactory, to give instinct the credit for 
this truly wonderful faculty, on the same princi- 
ple that Coleridge accounts for the blindness of 
love: 
“ His eyes are in his mind.” 

But what are a fish’s eyes for? According to 
our present knowledge, they are to enable him to 
become “a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” 
with hooks attached to them. 

Now, as far as the artificial fly is concerned, 
when it is cast lightly upon a fretted surface, I 
think it is generally taken by a fish under the 
impression that it is a natural insect; but with 
regard to trolls of all kinds, as spoons, squids, 
spinners, propellers, etc., and very often with re- 
gard to the artificial fly, I am of the opinion that 
they are taken through a spirit of mere bravado, 
curiosity, or wantonness, and not with the idea 
that they are living objects of prey. They are 
seized by the fish because they are bright, attract- 
ive, and in motion; not because they are hungry, 
but because they are in a biting mood, for we 
often find—nay, almost always find—that fish so 
taken are already gorged with food. 
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In the preparation of this edition of the English Classics, it has been the aim 
to adapt them for school and home reading, in essentially the same way as Greek 
and Latin Classics are edited for educational purposes. The chief requisites of such 
a work .are a pure text (expurgated, if necessary), and the notes needed for its 
thorough explanation and illustration. 

Each of Shakespeare’s plays is preceded by an introduction containing the 
“History of the Play,” the “Sources of the Plot,” and “Critical Comments on 
the Play.” 
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other memoirs by Thackeray, George Colman, Campbell, Foster, and Irving. These 
are followed by the complete text of Zhe Traveller, The Deserted Village, ard 
Retaliation. 

The Gray contains the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, the two 
great Pindaric Odes, The Progress of the Poesy and The Bard, with the Odes On 
the Spring, On the Death of a Favorite Cat, Ona Distant Prospect of Eton College, 


‘and To Adversity. The poems are prefaced by the Life of Gray, by Robert Car- 


ruthers, from the last edition of the Hneyclopedia Britannica, 


These works are specially adapted for use in high 
schools, academies, and os and for students in Eng- 
lish Literature. 





Bdwin A. Abbott, Atithor of the “ Grammar,” Cur. ot teseaiieil 


Shakespearean 
School. “I have not seen any edition that compresses so much necessary informa--: 


tion into so small a space.” 


Bvening Post, N.Y. “The notes are brief and pointed, and contain nothing which is 
not essential to the understanding of obscure points in the text, or the explanation 
’ of allusions to manners and customs which have become obsolete.” 


tionalist, Boston. “Mr. Rolfe is doing useful work in the preparation of 
compact hand-books for study in English literature.” 
LN. Demmon, Ass't Prof. of English Literature, University of - “ Rolfe’s 


‘Goldsmith’ is all that could be desired as a text-book, both in mechanical execution 
and in the scholarly annotations.” 


C. A. Hutchins, Supt. of Schools, Fond du Lac, Wis. “‘Goldsmith’ is very neatly 
done, and I know nothing better adapted to the wants of high-school classes in 
English literature.” 

Hiram Corson, Prof of Anglo-Saxon and English Literature, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. “In the way of annotated editions of separate plays of Shakespeare, 
for educational purposes, I know of none quite up to Rolfe’s.” 


New England Journal of Education, “The use of such books puts the study of English 


literature upon its only true basis—that is, the thorough study of the text itself of a 
great author.” 


Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. “The Harpers are doing a good work in 
publishing this charming and inexpensive edition of Shakespeare.” 


Jno, G. MoMynn, Prin. of Racine Academy, Racine, Wis. “These editions of the great 
poet are, it seems to me, just what we need to cultivate a taste for sound reading.” 

Stephen EH. Carpenter, late Prof. of English Literature, University of Wis. ‘I have 
used Rolfe’s Series of Classics with my classes, and find it is easy to awaken an 
interest in Shakespeare and in our literature generally.” 


John M. Webb, Prin. of Culleoka (Tenn.) Institute, “Your Rolfe is doing a noble 
work for English literature.” 


J. H. Seelye, Pres. of Amherst College, Masa, “It is certainly the most satisfying 
edition of ‘Hamlet’ we have.” ; 


A.B. Stark, Pres. of Logan Female College, Russellville, Ky. ‘ Rolfe’s ‘Hamlet’ is 
the best school and family edition I have seen.” 

O. &. Westcott, Supt. of Schools, Racine, Wis. ‘ Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare com- 
mends itself to all who wish to see a taste for old English literature cultivated both 
in the school and in the family.” 

A. P. Peabody, Prof. of Christian Morals in Harvard College. “I wish you the 


success you so well deserve in a work in which you have the sympathy of all the 
friends of education.” | 


ph, Philadelphia, Pa, “Mr. Rolfe’s notes are very judicious, and give 
just the information that young students need in order to obtain an exact under- 
standing of Shakespeare’s meaning.” 


J. L. Stone, Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich, “The notes are full, judicious, and 
exceedingly helpful.” 
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THROUGH THE DARK GONTINENT. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
FOURTH EDITION. 





In announcing. the publication of: the Fourth Edition of Mr. Stanley’s great 
work, the Publishers would call the attention-of American readers to the attempts 
which are making -to-impose-upon ‘the public spurious works putporting to be 
“The Grand Achievements of Stanley,” “A Full History of his Explorations in 
Africa and’ Marvellous Journey Down the Congo,” “ Stanley in Afriea,” &c. 

“Through the Dark Continent,” published by us, is the. only authentic and 
complete account of Mr. Stanley’s achievements, It is written) by himself, and is 
profusely and splendidly illustrated ‘from sketches, photographs, and maps furnished 
by the author, who receives a libetal royalty on-every. copy we sell in the United 
States. The publishers of one of the spurious accounts:of Stanley’s travels insist, 
through their counsel, that their book does not infringe on Mr. Stanley's narra- 
tive, although they explicitly claim the contrary in their advertisements—in fact, 
admitting that it is not Mr. Stanley’s book—while they endeavor to palm it off on 
tle public as ‘A Full History of his Explorations in Africa’arid Marvellous Journey 
Down the Congo,” and:thus through: misrepresentation defrand the hero of one of 
the boldest achievements.of the 19th century of the recompense to-which he is so 


Tichly entitled. 


~ “Through The Dark Continent” is published i in two snienaaiitia le beautifully 
executed in type, paper, and binding, ‘and is sold by subscription ‘only. 


; AGENTS WANTED. 
~ HARPER & BROTHERS, Frayxuw Sqvanz, New Yor, 
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MARSHAL ESPARTERO. 
Tas patriotic soldier and liberal politician, who 


held a very in the a 
Do ete ti 


Spain. Ha: i 


result of which was the capitis and flight of 


ment of Esparrero, and drove hii into exile. He 
resided four years in England, till the decree of 
outlawry against him was repealed, when he re- 
turned to Spain, and was greeted at Madrid with 
enthusiastic popular acclamations. 


The government of Queen IsaBELua, at that 


time under the management of his personal an- 

mist. NaR¥AEz, regarded him with: no good- 

will and he lived in private retirement; at Logro- 

no till 1854, In that year, when a new military 

* faction, led by General 0’ had obtained 
IsaBELLA 














Logrono. He refused 
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ve it in 1869, | honest and disinterested man, nota 

ss pt man of great ability. Be at a stahe 

ah Ropulili Regent, or perhaps oven King | friendship of noted of the English Wig sobility 
ish Kep' r or even sottie 0: 

«a alae P and of other Libgral. polttiolans in 

for which he always professed a special 


Our engraving of the portrait of Marshal Ec- 
PaRTERO is from a photograph taken many years 
ago, before his countenance and figure showed 
the effects of old age; but it represents him as 
he was in the latter part of his political career, 
under the reign of Queen Isanetua II. 





THE WONDERS OF NORWAY. 


Tae mountain scenery of Norway rivals in 
beauty and grandeur that of any other country in 
the world, The whole of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula consists of a connected mountain mass 
which, in the southern and western parts of Nor- 
way, becomes one continuous chain of rocky high- 
lands, with steep declivities dipping down to the 
sea, and only here and there broken by narrow 
tracts of arable land. In the higher latitudes the 
range rises rapidly on the western side, and of the 
numerous summits which lie along the water-shed, 
and which rise above the line of perpetual snow; 
the highest, called the Sulitelma, has an elevation 
of 6200 feet. The mean level of the range, about 
4000 feet, is occupied by extensive snow fields, 
from which glaciers descend to the edge of the 
sea, while here and there the vast snow plain is 
broken by fiords, some of which penetrate more 
than seventy miles through the rocky masses. 
These inlets run, in many cases, through the 
middle of long and finely wooded valleys, in- 
closed by rocky walls which are either quite bare 
or covered with lichens, mosses, and stunted 
brushwood, among which water-falls pour per- 
pendicalarly down the mountain-side. 

South of 60° north latitude the range of the 
Scandinavian mountains is known as the Norska 
or Dovre-Field, although the latter name belongs 
properly only to the part immediately in contact 
with the Kidlen. This range attains its great- 
est elevation at the Sogne Fiord, where it is 
known as the Hurungen. Here the highest sum- 
mits are between 8000 and 9000 feet above the 
sea, while the setapene snow fields of the Juste- 
dal, the largest in Europe, and covering an area 


of 600 square miles, have probably an elevation - 


of, 7000 feet. From these and other vast snow 
fields glaciers descend to within a distance of 
2000 feet above the sea, where they often termi- 
nate in deep lakes, some of which are very ex- 
tensive. This range is famed for the beauty of 
its numerous fiords, fringed with lofty pines, which 
skirt the base of the rocky walls, whose rugged 
sides are washed by. precipitous water-falls, some 
of which, as the Keel Foss or the Sogne Fiord, are 
2000 feet in height. 

The beauties of Norwegian scenery, although 
enthusiastically praised by travellers who have 
made their way into this Northern land, have not 
as yet become generally familiar either through 
the labors of artists or reiterated descriptions, so 
that to many of our readers the group of sketches 
on our double page will probably ave all the 
charm of novelty. The s 1 characteristic of 
the scenery of Norway is the grand union of pre- 
cipitous cliffs with beautiful water effects, wheth- 
er in the way of placid lakes, cunning brooks, or 
wild and tumultuous cascades, This is particu- 
ses rte onaien and oD 0 sll 

one e most picturesque 
of Norwegian valleys, though often neg tfron 
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THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN—HURRYING TO THE FRONT. 











THE ROMSDALSHORN. 


HITTERDAL CHURCH. 
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THE SKJZGGEDALSFOS, 


the fact of its not being on the direct line of the 
route generally followed by tourists. Here the 
mountains are exceedingly fine in outline, and the 
valley, some twenty-five miles in length and rare- 
ly exceeding a mile in breadth, is shut in by preci- 
pices some two thousand feet in height. The chief 
summit of the gorge is the Romsdalshorn, a soli- 
tary peak 4188 feet high, and much resembling a 
ruined steeple. It rises abruptly from the valley 
in almost vertical precipices of dark gray rock, 
and although apparently inaccessible beyond a 
certain height, a blacksmith in the vicinity is said 
to have once climbed it. The tributary streams 
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falling into the Rauma are very numerous, and 
their falls and cascades are highly picturesque. 
In this land of water-falls those of the Romsdal 
are among the most remarkable both as regards 
number and beauty. Several of the. nameless 
multitude of the minor falls pitch over the preci- 
| pice, and after descending a thousand feet or 
| more, disappear entirely. This occurs especially 
| on the north wall, which is exposed to the rays of 
the mid-day sun. From where the upper edge of 
the rock seems to touch the sky the water starts 
as a blue thread; then the stream swells a little, 
and becomes a snowy streak, the fragments of 
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admiration of the traveller at nearly every step 
of his journey through Norway In the Nero 
Fiord we have a-calm and placid lane of water 
eighteen miles in length and nearly half a mile 
in breadth. On each side may be seen occasion- 


which seem to float in the air and wave about in | 
the wind; this feathery mist gradually diffuses | 
and diminishes, until at last it melts away into 
invisible vapor, the completeness of its dissolu- 
tion being proved by the dryness of the project- 
ing rock below, on which it must have fallen had | al groves of birch and pine trees, and here, as 
it continued to survive in its liquid state. This | elsewhere throughout this mountainous country, 


evaporation is. doubtless caused by the combined | are the grand vertical precipices, from three to 
action of the direct rays of the sun and the radi- | five thousand feet high, down which pour scores 
ation from the wall of rock. of beautiful cascades. At the head of the fiord 

In studying our engravings the reader will see | lies the Neerodal, reputed to rank as third among 
the four different water effects that with an infi- | the picturesque and magnificent valleys of the 


nite number of beautiful variations challenge the | world, the Yosemite, in our own country, and the 
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alone Surpassing it. 
eam, and it is hemmed in 
ocks, and resounds with 


form the side of a gorge 
Precipitous, as in the 
the most beautiful bits 
We have a cascade fall- 
eight, but leaping from 
scending a giant stair- 
98 is 700 feet in height, 
lake situated in a later. 

ardanger Fiord. The 
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amphitheatre of ink-black rocks which receives it | 


is gloomy in the extreme, and the unfathomable 
waters of the lake are walled in by cliffs rising 
sheer from the margin to the snow-clad field 2000 
feet above. Of the four great water-falls of Nor- 
way, the Maarkefos is the loftiest. It leaps from 
the edge of a mountain plateau which appears to 
extend for many miles above the precipices of the 
main chain, and both the top and bottom of the fall 
are accessible. The height of the fall is about 
1000 feet, and it comes down in one plunge from 
| the top, presenting the appearance of a feathery 
| tail of foam suspended in a wild black frame-work 
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of crags, resembling a sharp-cut architectural bay 
rather than a cleft in the mountain-side. Nearly 
every where the rocks are vertical, and those 
flanking the edge on the left overhang. The 
stream itself is little more than a mountain beck 
in point of size, and rustles with many a tiny 
break or fall in its course through a wood of 
birch and Scotch fir. At the brink of the preci- 
pice over which it rushes the breadth can be hard- 
ly more than fourteen feet, but it is tolerably 
deep. Gazing down from this point, the traveller 


is struck with the extreme wildness of the crags | 


below the brink of the fall ; 


ingly picturesque, and our artist has interspersed | glass. 


and the valley itself | tecture, but is counted as one of the chief lions | of the eleventh century. 
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is a grand feature in the scene, for on the oppo-| in the neighborhood of Thelemarken. 
site side the precipices are almost mural. back to the twelfth century, and is built of pine, 

The architectural attractions of this Northern | but very few of the original timbers remain, It 
country are slight compared with its natural beau- | is surrounded by cloisters, and the interior is paint 
ties, but many of the older buildings are exceed- | ed a light buff color, the windows being of green 
The great marvel of Norwegian architect 
among his landscape views several sketches that | ure is the cathedral at Throndhjem. The city is 
are especially characteristic.. In many cases the | the ancient capital of Norway, and was founded 
exteriors of houses and stables are quaintly carved, | by King’ OLar TryGvason in 997. The history 
as will be seen from the sketch represer ing a | of the cathedral begins with the founding of a 
stable at Bredheim. The little church at Hitter- | religious edifice, on the spot where St. Clement's 
dal is not only an interesting bit of ancient archi- | Church now stands, by St. Oxar, in the early part 
The saint was buried a 


It dates 
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little to the south of his own church, near the 
present site of the high altar, and his body is said 
to have been found incorrupt when the Luther- 
ans plundered the shrine in 1541.° Between the 
years 1086 and 1047 St. Macnus the Good raised 
a small wooden chapel over St. OLar’s grave, and 
soon after Harnatp Hanpraape built a stone 
church, dedicated to “Our Lady,” to the west- 
ward of this. The three churches remained till 
1160, when Archbishop Eysrzix commenced the 
great transept west of Our Lady’s Chapel, com- 
pleting it probably somewhere about 1183. He 
or his successor built St. Clement’s Church, as it 
now stands, probably about this time. During 
the next sixty or seventy years the whole of the 
eastern part of the cathedral was rebuilt. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Laine, “the west end, now in ruins, 
was founded in 1248, and at the end of the thir- 
teenth century the whole structure must have 
stood in all its splendor. The shrine of St. OLar 
was decorated with the greatest magnificence, and 
was long a favorite place of pilgrimage, not only 
for the Scandinavians, but for pilgrims from all 
of Europe, and in such veneration was he 
eld that even at Constantinople churches. were 
erected to his memory. 

Travellers who have visited this Northern coun- 
try assert that the pleasantest way of making a 
tour through Norway is to enter it at Throndhjem, 
and having explored the ancient capital, to travel 
southward to Christiania, making occasional de- 
tours by the way when it is necessary to do so in 
order to visit renowned bits of scenery which are 
not on the direct route. The time to travel in 
Norway is of course during the summer season, 
and especially the latter part of it, when ‘the ear- 
ly frosts shall have caused the bracken to assume 
a ruddy hue and the foliage to be lit up with 
brilliant tints of red and yellow. Throughout 
the country, wild as it is, there are any number 
of small inns called “ station-houses,” where the 
traveller may be sure of a sincere welcome, and 
every thing that is necessary for comfort, pro- 
vided he be not too fastidious. If he only have 
a taste for roughing it ‘slightly, and an appetite 
for the fare supplied by gun and rod, he can not 
fail to have a most enjoyable time amid the rush- 
ing streams and rock-guarded valleys of the wild 
Norwegian mountains. 





THE AWAKENING. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 
By tuz Avrnor or “ Patry.” 


PART I. 
IN THE NUT WOOD. 


A narrow steep path leads from Winchmore 
ehurch-yard, with its old gray-towered church, 
to the top of Winchmore hill. At beginning, 
the path slopes down a little into a meadow, 
where the grass is scarcely dry even on this warm 
September day, for the sun has been shining with 
persistent brightness ever since the morning, as 
if he had determined to force a way into the cool 
covert of the nut wood, into which the path 
mounts, and a gate leads from the gre Ooagegga 
but the dull green leaves hang too thickly. 

At last, tired of his long gaze down on the 
busy earth, the sun has sunk so low that his 
beams pierce through the tree stems and find their 
way even to the two eager nut-gatherers in the 
higher part of the wood. 

A young fellow with a siinburned dreamy face 
was holding down, seemingly with a great strain 
on his les, the top aS 2 ee 
tree, while his companion, a dark-eyed, gypsy- 
faced maiden, snatched off the fine clusters with 
her slender brown fingers. Her white sun-bon- 
net made her face look darker than it really was, 
and the sunbeams touched this white and the 
pale yellow of her cotton gown,a glory spread 
round her, and she seemed to take up double the 
space she had till now filled in the green gloom. 

“Come, Ruth,” the young man said, “ will you 
never be satisfied; y ‘little one?” But he 
still held the bough, and looked at her with a 
fond delight that contradicted the impatience of 
his words. 

“Only these three bunches more, they are such 
bonny ones,” the girl said, with a laughing glance 
that made her bright, intéiligent face almost 
beautiful. “There, now, see. I leave go of the 
poor old branches, and up they go, as if they 
were glad to be free. But, oh, Matt, only look! 
How wasteful we are! How can we ever eat all 
these nuts, much less carry them home?” Lying 
at their feet was a big heap of brown and green 
clusters, and a little from them lay Matthew 
Combe’s straw hat filled to the brim with nuts. 

Ruth jumped from among the trees into the 
path that led downward through the wood, and 
flung herself on one of the mossy banks. 

“T should have scolded my school-children for 
picking so many,” she said. “Ob, Matt, why 
didn’t you stop me sooner ?” 

“Why, child?” He stood »n the bank looking 
down at her. “I hardly Know.” He roused 
himself with an effort. “I suppose I was think- 
sy neo of you than the nuts.” 

is grave voice startled Ruth; she sat upright, 
and pulled her sun-bonnet straight, so that she 
might see his face clearly. She and Matthew 
Combe had known each other so many years; 





they bad laughed at and teased each other all | 


their lives. What could make Matt, all at once, 
talk like grandfather ? 

“What about me?” Other words were ready on 
her rimble tongue, but the expression of Matt’s 
eyes, as he looked at her, sent all her thoughts 
adrift, and the unspoken words went with them. 
“Why was he looking st her so intently, so—” 
Ruth’s eyes fell beneath the ardent gaze, and she 
felt her cheeks grow hot. 

Matt j down the bank and seated him- 
self her. “I wanted you to come with 
me to-day, Ruth, because we've always gone nut- 
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ting together ever since you were ten; but I 
Th Thad i og her will, and 

e gir! wn shy against her an 

the ch emp feeling made her petulant. 
“ How tiresome and mysterious you are to-day !” 
She spoke mockingly, though her fingers pinched 
at the long white et strings that lay in her 
lap. “Why don’t you say out what you've got 
to say? I thought we never kept secrets from 


one another,” 
Matt looked r, then he drew himself away 
and clasped his ds firmly round one knee, 


Though Matthew Combe was a farmer’s 

and had lived chepeordfotn wrt = nar 
three years ago, his hands might have belonged to 
some towndeed student. To begin with, they were 
very well made hands, with rounded fingers and 
small, well-covered joints, the nails, too, were fil- 
bert-shaped, rosy, and polished as the of a 
sea-shell ; they looked supremely idle hands for the 
hard work of life, and yet not altogether idle- 
looking. There was a deft grace about them, es- 
pecially in the line reaching from the point of 
the little finger to the wrist, that ar- 
tistic power of some kind; and as he unclasped 
them from his knee, and placed one on the bank, 
leaning his weight on the palm, so as to bring 
his face nearer to Ruth’s, there was eloquence 
in the action. 

“ Well, I have something particular to tell you. 
Listen, Ruth, and don’t say I’m foolish till you’ve 
heard me out. You know how I’ve asked father 
to put me in a profession, and how he always 
says there’s no steadfast work in me. This only 
means, Ruth—I wouldn’t say it to any one but 
you, for I’m loath to speak against father—but 
it only means that a profession wants capital, and 
that he prefers to make me a farmer, which costs 
him nothing, to spending a little to give me the 
chance of a life which I could like. I can’t help 
feeling it’s a shame.” 

“Oh, Matt, do you mean you’re not happy 
here?” Her dark eyes have grown pathetic with 
reproach. 

He stretches out the other hand. “I’m always 
happy with you, Ruth,’ he says. “You are the 
link that has kept me here so long.” Then he 
lets go her hand, and, opaaping his feet, stands 
looking down at her.- ‘‘ What I want to say is”— 
he has given up the quiet tone of explanation he 
began with, and he goes on impetuously—“ I can’t 
bear our sordid home life, one day just like an- 
other ; I long for books and knowledge, and con- 
genial minds and— Oh, Ruth, you can’t con- 
ceive how starved I feel—how I thirst for that 
flow of interchanged thought and feeling which 
I’m sure abounds in London. What’s the use of 
a gift here if I’m to be a farmer? I should be 
much better without one. Isn’t it so?” 

Ruth looks up; the pathos in her eyes has 
deepened, and the tears that swim in them 
make them darker still. ‘Yes, Matt. I often 
feel, when I listen to your poetry, that I don’t 
half know how good it is, and that you must want 
to read it to some one who really understands it.” 
She sighed. “I love it; but then, of course, my 
praise is not worth having.” A flush of shame 
came into her face. ‘“ Oh,-you don’t know how 
often I wish we were all cleverer for your sake !” 

He walked up and down'the road, the 
stones out-of his way and sending them 
down the steep path that led from the church- 

he stood in front of her. 

“Nonsense, Ruth, I don’t want you any cleverer ; 


but have you understood me? It is useless to ap- |. 


alto father; he won’t even listen to my reasons. 

am going to London”—he held up his hand to 
check the protest he saw in her face—“I have 
written to the editor who has accepted my poems, 
asking his advice, and he has told me of some 
cheap, quiet lodgings, I shail tell my father to- 
night that if he will allow me one hundred pounds 
for gne year I will undertake to. be no further 
trouble to him; and if, by the end of the year, I 
find I have failed to establish myself as a literary 
man, then I will come back and be a farmer for 
the rest of my life.” He paused, but Ruth sat 
still, her eyes fixed on his face as if she still heard 
his voice. 

““Well”—he spoke, impatiently —“ what do you 
think ? isn’t it a good plan? Why don’t you an- 
swer?” She started and tried to speak, but she 
had to swallow a lump in her throat before the 
words would come. 

“Yes, Matt; oh yes. I—I shall be for 
you to be happy—oh, very glad,” she adds, ear- 
nestly, for his warning frown tells her her answer 
is not what he wants. 

“Then you are quite glad to be rid of me?” he 
says, bitterly, still frowning down at her, his blue 
~~ as with a 

uth springs up and puts her hand appealing- 
lyonhisarm. “Oh, Matt! Matt! don’t be , 
Do you want to make me cry? How can I be 
really glad for you to go? Who have I in the 
world but you?” The words came almost without 
her will, and she shrinks away when she feels 
Matt’s arm heavy round her waist and his breath 
on her flushed cheek. 

“You sweet little darling,” he whispered, “I 
hardly think I can leave you now; but, Ruth 
dear, if I do go, I will soon make a home for you 
in London, and you shall be my own little wife.” 

Ruth draws herself gently away and shakes 
her head. “I could not leave grandfather, Matt 
dear,” she says, sadly, and yet she looks very 
happy. 

Matt has nearly said, “ Hang grandfather; he 
can’t last much longer.” It is all so new and 
unlooked-for that he stands holding Ruth’s hand, 
and gazes at her with proud happiness; he knew 
before that Ruth liked him, but he had not felt 
sure that she was capable of the love he had seen 
in her eyes just now; he had feared she only 
thought of him as a brother. 

“I wish I had spoken sooner,” he says; “it 
will be so hard to leave you now.” : 

Ruth lifts her large eyes to his; they are so 
full of deep, timid love that he draws her passion- 





stely toward him, and their lips meet in a long 


“Yow can’t spare mé, can you precious one ?” 
he says, after a few minutes’ silence. : 
“Hush!” Ruth draws away from him quick- 
ly; voices. and footsteps sound coming down 
through the wood. Immediately after a gentle- 
t. 


” Matthew mut- 


heavy man, very tall, sandy- 
i sad Miosaged—very like 


Se Sener ne | gecneasning, Mice 
Havering. This is Violet. Hasn’t she grown a 


brigh 
sweet, wondering admiration—“ you have grown 
so”— she hesitates, and finally puts her mouth 


“so wonderfully know.” Then, halr 
ashamed, she turns to Matt: “Oh, Mr. Combe, 
have you two thered all those nuts? 


many as she 

5 Thank you, oh ! ever so much,” the girl says. 

“T warrant you couldn’t get such nuts in Brus- 
sels,” says the patriotic squire. 

“Oh, nonsense, papa! If you are coming our 
way, Miss Havering, mayn’t we walk together ?” 
She hardly waits for consent, but puts her hand 
into Ruth’s arm, and gives it an affectionate 
squeeze. ‘I want you to come and see me very 
often,” she says, as they walk on; “think how 
lonely I shall be in that big house with only 

And so they walk down through the fast-fa- 
ding green light of the wood, the tall, fair maiden 
of sixteen clinging close to her little bright-eyed 
friend; while discomfited Matthew Combe, fol- 
lows dully with the squire (who-never cares to 
listen to any one but himself), as he converses 
learnedly on the respective merits of Devonshire 
and Jersey cows. 





PART II. 
FAITHLESS. 
Rurn Havering sat in the window-seat, lean- 
ing her head on her hand, The room was very 


large, reaching from back to front of the quaint 
old farm-house in which she and her ther 


cons big <a ae eee ee her 
own special book-case, and a couple of low 
arm-chairs, .. She.’ poe endl prae: Se) 
these; he feanedeganet the back of 
the window-seat. dark wavy hair, rolled into 
a knot. of plaits at the back of her head, looked 
yet darker against the buff-colored chintz cush- 
ions. Her eyelids looked red and heavy, and her 
long eyelashes were sticking together, as if with 
recent tears. 

Out-of-doors there was plenty of sunshine, but 
at the further end of the room Ruth a cheer- 


pectation on her saddened face: 
the light of her life had gone out. 
There came in a good-looking man of middle 
determined 


fifty than forty. He glanced sideways toward 
Reuben Ha he walked up to 
Ruth and shook with her. 


“ Don’t disturb the old man,” he said, in a low 
voice. “What I have to say concerns you, 
Ruth.” 

He did not smile, and Ruth blushed and felt 
timid. She had seen Mr, Combe very seldom 
since his son went away, and not a word had 
ever been spoken to make her suppose he knew 
what she was to his son. 

“Me!” she says, shyly; “but won’t you sit 
down, Mr. Combe ?” 


opposite ; 

it would be rude to sit down while her visitor 
stands. : 

“May I ask do you get letters from Matthew ?” 
Mr. Combe has an irritable smile. 

“ Not lately—not for some time.” Poor Ruth 
has turned a deep red in avowing as much as 
this. . 


“ Ah!”—he drew his breath slowly, and looked 
at her without any pity in his face. His con- 
tempt did Ruth good. She drew herself up and 
looked gravely at him. 

“May I ask, Sir, what is the meaning of all 
these questions ?” she said, proudly. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my lass; you'll hear 
soon enough.” The farmer gave a grim smile. 
“I- take it for ted you know the terms on 
which Matt and I parted last October.” 

MT lec hin have bis 

“ i ve his own way, the idiot,” 
the farmer went on, harshly, “and be hae bad bis 
hundred pounds and spent it. Now at the year’s 
end he writes to say that he finds he has made a 
mistake, his poetry stuff won’t make his for- 





. “ And 
lately have thought he had forgotten 
you, child, I’ve noticed the change in your looks 
—and very likely he has forgotten you. How 
long is it since he wrote to you?” 
er head and looks sad. “Nearly 
six months; but I dare say he has been very 


busy, Sir,” she says, pleadingly. 


‘Mr. Combe’s frown softens as he looks at her. 
He mutters ing; then he says, “ Now look 
here, Miss Ruth”—he speaks more gently— 
+t Met ed bee io ore Ce 
Sesh, 6 Bae 06 inoted SO inded non- 
sense poetry and the a, he’d have 
come to me like a man and told me you and 


The farmer whistled. He looked keenly at 
her, and then he 5 ps a : 

“Ts that so? Well, you plenty of time to 
find out before. Why, Matt’s mother and me 
settled matters long before I was twenty. 
now what I came here for was to show you the 
folly of encouraging Matt to stay in London. I 
tell you he’ll go to the dogs, and you'll never see 
him again. You've been a wise adviser, truly, to 
encourage him in such folly.” 

Ruth felt guiltless, but it seemed cowardly to 
throw all the blame on Matt’s shoulders. 

“Still,” she said, gently, “if he has genius, it 
could never be developed here. At any rate, Mr. 
Combe, he is convincing himself which life will 
suit him best, and it’s only fair to give him this 
chance of showing what his talents are.” 

“Genius! talents! indeed!” the farmer said, 
scoffingly ; “ they’re fine words, child. The real 
thing in this world is to make money—that’s gen- 
ius, if you like. I’m no believer in your ragged 
men of genius.” 

Ruth si She did not want Matt’s genius 
to bring him to rags, and yet she felt how utter- 
ly out of sympathy his father’s talk was. 

“You are wrong in one thing, Mr. Combe, I 
have never encouraged Matt to stay beyond the 
time agreed on ; but still, if he sees a prospect of 
success opening before him now, I can under- 


ZE 


uite forgotten iar Tha 
q me; at any rate, I am sure I have 
no influence with him now.” a ads 
“Ta that case he’s « young scoundrel. “How 
dare he make love to such a girl as you and 
then youup? Take my advice, Ruth”—he 
hand on her shoulder, frowning sternly 
wall—“don’t you waste another t 
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Re ne hee ee eee 
shouldn’t wonder if he don’t patron- 
himself wher he comes home. No, 
come home if he’s obstinate. Don’t 
him. Good-day.” He nodded and 
the room. Old Mr. Havering was fast 
the fire, and had not heard a word of 
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had mounted his strong brown 
horse. Ruth stood sadly watching him as he 
trotted out of the yard. 
no doubt good and sensible, but he does 
not know how to get on with Matt, he’s so hard 
and practical ; then fathers never seem to 
on with sons as they do with daughters.” A 
deep sigh sent into obscurity the vison that rose 
with her words. Mr. Combe was right; she 
never be his daughter or Matt’s wife. It 
all come so slowly and gradually that Ruth“ 
was certain, and Mr. Combe’s news had 
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among them—thé an- 
hope. A gate in the yard 
ed into the a len which ran along the side of 

The flowers were nearly over, but 
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small beds behind a 

wiht 6: wow at blvner bee Siva kc beeaeeinaieee. 

ticed nothing here, she only walked up and down, 

up and down, at He if she must choke, and 

at last tears came to help her to bear her misery. 
{ro BE conTraxuED.] 











